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his  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the 
educational  debate  in  Ontario  on 
the  cost  and  the  quality  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  As  authors  we  agreed  that 
our  schools  needed  to  improve,  but  that 
Bill  160  was  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Armed 
with  international  research  on  educational 
change  and  many  years  of  experience 
working  in  schools,  we  have  identified  a 
number  of  gaps  and  problems  that  must 
be  addressed  if  educational  reform  is  to  be 
effective.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  contributing 
to  the  public  debate  on  education  that  we 
put  together  this  issue  of  Orbit.  Most  of 
the  articles  were  originally  presented  and 
debated  at  an  Information  Session  on  Bill 
160  held  at  OISE/UT  on  October  30th. 
We  invite  your  response  and  participation 
in  this  critical  ongoing  debate  about  the 
reform  of  education.  (Please  address  your 
response  to  Letters  to  the  Editor  at  the 
Orbit  address.) 

At  OISE/UT  we  plan  to  keep  the 
spotlight  on  public  education  by  launching 
a forum  series  in  1998-99  on  The  Role  of 


Education  in  a Democratic  Society.  We  are 
currendy  organizing  keynotes  and  reac- 
tions panels.  We  hope  to  design  a format 
that  will  foster  and  model  lively  public 
debate  on  the  education  issues  of  our  time. 
The  OISE/UT  forum  series  will  be  open 
to  the  education  community  and  to  the 
interested  general  public.  We  plan  to  pack 
our  auditorium  at  252  Bloor  Street  West! 

I have  written  elsewhere  that  while 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  educational 
systems  throughout  the  world  there  are 
also  many  new  opportunities.  Many  believe 
we  are  at  a turning  point  for  education. 

To  reiterate  a point  that  is  made  through- 
out this  Orbit  issue,  the  heart  of  renewal 
is  whether  or  not  we  can  develop  the 
capacity  of  teachers,  students,  parents  and 
others  to  form  alliances  and  partnerships 
to  achieve  reform  in  the  classroom, 
directly  and  indirectly  supporting  and 
assessing  what  students  learn. 

Michael  Fullan 
Dean,  OISE/UT 


Andy  Hargreaves 

Director 

International  Centre  for  Educational  Change 


The  last  few  years  have  been  a turbulent  time  for  teachers, 
schools,  and  students  themselves  as  different  and  often 
cross-cutting  waves  of  educational  reform  have  washed  into 
and  over  Ontario’s  schools.  Grade  9 streaming  was  replaced  by 
destreaming,  then  by  streaming  again.  Moves  toward  more  integrated 
curriculum  programs  have  been  replaced  by  more  subject  specialist 
content.  Content-based  guidelines  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  very 
broad  common  learning  outcomes  and  these  in  turn  are  being 
abandoned  again  in  favor  of  more  precise  learning  standards. 
Mandated  assessment  is  in  flux  and  intensifying,  staffing  is  unpre- 
dictable, and  the  opportunities  and  demands  of  new  technologies 
are  intruding  everywhere.  To  teachers  and  schools,  it  must  seem  like 
chaos  theorists  have  left  the  academy  and  taken  up  positions  as 
political  advisors  to  government! 

Among  all  these  changes,  though,  those  introduced  by  Bill  160 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  any  others.  Bill  1 60  and  related 
provisions  to  restructure  Ontario  school  boards  and 
their  funding  are  concerned  not  so  much  with  the 
substance  of  educational  reform  in  Ontario,  with 
what  students  will  learn,  how  teachers  will  teach, 
or  how  students’  work  will  be  assessed  but  with 
the  very  way  in  which  the  reform  process  will  be 
managed  in  the  future.  These  most  recent  reforms 
centralize  significant  areas  of  decision-making  and  authority,  they 
redefine  who  is  a classroom  teacher  and  who  is  not,  they  reconfig- 
ure the  official  relationships  between  teachers  and  administrators, 
and  they  substantially  restructure  the  work  of  secondary  school 
teaching  itself.  At  the  time  of  the  Bill’s  implementation  and  just  as 
much  beyond  it,  public  debate  raged  around  what  this  shift  of  power 
meant  and  whether  it  might  be  desirable.  Speculation  circulated 
rapidly  about  how  the  new  powers  might  be  used  to  alter  levels  of 
funding,  or  create  charter  schools,  for  example.  Teachers  staged  an 
official  and  protracted  protest  against  the  Bill.  The  future  of  public 
education  seemed  to  be  at  stake  (and  still  is),  and  all  sides  appealed 
passionately  to  public  opinion  to  support  their  own  view  of  it. 

Amid  all  this  furor,  rhetoric  was  abundant  but  evidence  was  in 
short  supply.  As  the  debate  intensified  and  the  stakes  were  raised 
everyday,  a substantial  group  of  us  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who,  like  our 
colleagues,  care  deeply  about  public  education,  discussed  how  we 


might  bring  our  own  special  expertise  to  bear,  as  a community, 
on  one  of  the  most  significant  debates  of  our  times.  What  we  felt 
we  had  to  contribute,  in  addition  to  our  passion  for  and  service 
toward  public  education,  was  a deep  understanding  of  the  knowl- 
edge-base — the  facts,  the  evidence,  the  research  — in  our  own 
work  and  in  that  of  our  colleagues  around  the  world  that  could 
shine  some  light  on  the  reform  debate  and  elevate  it  above  mere 
rhetoric. 

A few  of  us  participated  in  a large  open  and  public  forum  on 
Bill  160  at  OISE/UT  in  the  late  fall  of  1997.  From  that  point, 
we  came  together  to  write  a document  for  wide  public  consumption 
that  was  guided  by  our  collective  passion  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  of  public  education  for  all  students,  and  to  do  so  by 
pointing  to  and  having  regard  for  the  relevant  evidence.  Each  of 
us  brought  a special  area  of  expertise  to  analyzing  the  Bill  and  its 
implications  and  together  our  work  addresses  most  of  the  important 
issues  that  are  raised  by  the  Bill.  Michael  Fullan  and 
Lynne  Hannay  show  how  debates  between  those 
who  support  and  oppose  the  Bill  are  not  simply 
debates  between  those  who  are  for  change  and 
those  who  are  against  it.  They  are  about  different 
visions  of  reform  and  of  how  reforms  should  be 
implemented.  Their  article  draws  on  research  on 
educational  change  to  discriminate  good  change  from  bad  change 
in  terms  of  what  makes  a positive  difference  for  students  and  for 
those  who  teach  them.  Other  articles  draw  on  research  and  interna- 
tional experience  to  assess  what  effect  the  Bill  may  have  or  will  have 
on  governance,  market-oriented  approaches  to  schooling,  public 
opinion,  student  equity,  assessment,  teachers’  work,  and  the  teacher 
federations.  Informed  by  evidence,  but  not  clinically  aloof  from  it, 
these  articles,  together,  help  deepen  and  widen  the  debate  about 
educational  reform  in  this  province,  drawing  on  the  vast  experi- 
ence and  rich  expertise  that  the  authors  bring  to  their  work. 

A democratic  citizenry  is  an  informed  citizenry.  Nothing  is 
more  important  to  the  future  of  democracy  than  public  education. 
These  articles,  written  by  members  of  the  OISE/UT  community 
specifically  for  this  publicly  oriented  journal,  are  offered  as  a way 
to  deepen  public  understanding  of  educational  reform,  to  enrich 
the  democratic  process  of  informed  debate,  and  to  help  protect 
and  shape  the  future  of  public  education  in  this  province,  d 


Amid  all  this  furor, 
rhetoric  was  abundant 
but  evidence  was  in 
short  supply. 


This 

issue  of  Orbit  seeks 
to  peel  back  the  rhetoric 
surrounding  Ontario's  Bill 
160,  and  through  the  insights 
of  some  of  Canada's  leading 
education  scholars  to  focus  on 
the  elements  required  to  build 
renewal  in  the  province's 
education  system. 


* 


Charles  E.  Pascal 

Former  Deputy  Minister 
Education  and  Training 
Province  of  Ontario 
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hen  the  writs  came  down  for  the  1995 
Ontario  election,  the  bureaucrats  in  all 
ministries,  including  education  and 
training,  were  charged,  as  usual,  with  the  challenge  of 
preparing  briefing  books  for  a new  minister  and/ or  govern- 
ment. Given  the  recent  turmoil  and  ranting  on  all  sides  over 
the  Tories’  Bill  160,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pre-election 
education  reform  planks  of  all  three  parties  were  almost  identical. 
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The  NDP’s  game  plan  was  well  articulated  by  then  Minister 
Dave  Cooke’s  prompt  pre-election  response  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning.  But  under  the  leadership  of  Lyn 
McLeod  and  her  education  and  post-secondary  critics,  Charles 
Beer  and  Dalton  McGuinty,  the  Liberals’  Red  Book  education 
plans  were  very  similar  to  the  NDP  approach.  Tory  critic 
Dianne  Cunninghan  had  also  developed  an  education  reform 
blueprint  well  before  the  Royal  Commission  had  reported  in, 
and  it,  along  with  the  Common  Sense  Revolution  statements 
on  education,  seemed  in  sync  with  the  others. 


So  what  happened?  How  has  this  all-party  agreement  trans- 
lated into  education  reform?  What  do  we  know  about  reform- 
ing education  that  can  stimulate  positive  change  and  renewal? 

In  the  Fall  of  1997,  the  protest  over  Bill  160  by  126,000 
Ontario  teachers  galvanized  the  public  attention  on  education. 
One  significant  lesson  that  emerged  as  a result  of  the  teachers’ 
efforts  was  that  the  fiscal  objectives  of  the  government  super- 
seded education  in  importance.  Some  would  even  say  that  the 
illusion  of  education  reform  was  used  as  a smoke-screen  to  help 
the  government  achieve  its  tax  cut  and  a prematurely  balanced 
budget  in  order  to  launch  an  election. 

Each  article  in  this  issue,  starting  with  a piece  on  assessing 
reform  strategies  by  Michael  Fullan  and  Lynne  Hannay,  draws 
on  available  literature  to  examine  the  current  educational 
reforms  and  provide  commentary  about  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  implementation  as  proposed  in  the  government’s 
plans  and  to  offer  some  alternatives.  While  the  government  has 
done  well  in  implementing  some  key  reforms,  such  as  the 
College  ofTeachers  and  the  Education  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office,  other  fiscally  driven  initiatives  have 
done  much  to  destabilize  publicly  funded  education  in 
Ontario.  At  best,  this  is  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a 
government  which  needs  cash  fast  for  its  fiscal  plans.  At 
worst,  it  may  be  part  of  a plan  to  till  the  soil  for 
vouchers  and  charter  schools  and  an  ideologically  dri- 
ven two-tiered,  have/have  not  system. 

In  her  article,  Kari  Delhi  reinforces  this  possibil- 


ity as  she  describes  the  consequence  of  a free-market  approach 
to  reform.  Ken  Leithwood  provides  a chilling  commentary  on 
the  likely  effects  of  the  governance  aspects  of  Bill  160,  especially 
in  relation  to  student  achievement,  which  he  says  is  totally  con- 
trary to  what  the  government  promotes  when  it  uses  improved 
students’  performances  as  the  major  selling  point  for  all  of  its 
education  initiatives. 

David  Livingstone,  who  has  been  conducting  regular  polls 
on  education  issues  for  years,  discusses  the  gap  between  public 
opinion  and  the  government’s  approach  to  education  reform. 


While  governments  are  elected  democratically,  in  between 
elections  we  have  a tradition  requiring  governments  to  behave 
democratically  through  a reciprocal  dialogue  with  the  public. 
The  furor  over  Bill  160  provides  another  in  a series  of  events 
which  portrays  the  current  government  as  anti-democratic, 
concerned  only  about  narrowly  conceived  fiscal  objectives. 

The  article  by  Lorna  Earl  and  Philip  Nagy  on  assessment 
and  accountability  provides  an  important  lesson  regarding  the 
packaging  of  test  results  and  the  tone  used  to  describe  them. 
They  warn  against  a punitive,  compliance-oriented  approach  to 
testing,  designed  to  catch  teachers  and  schools  doing  things 
wrong  and  advocate  for  a positive  developmental,  professional 
development  driven  program  which  engages  and  supports  the 
efforts  of  teachers. 

When  the  government  talks  about  the  need  for  students  to 
be  able  to  reach  high  and  clearly  set  standards  of  achievement, 
does  it  mean  all  students?  Tara  Goldstein’s  article  reinforces  the 
need  for  equity  policies  and  practices  to  ensure  that  student  dif- 
ferences regarding  language,  culture,  race,  gender,  and  sexual 
orientation  are  respected  and  accommodated  in  the  curricu- 
lum, testing,  and  other  school  based  activities.  The  current 
government’s  track  record  is  dismal  in  this  regard.  Bill 
160  does  nothing  regarding  education  equity  and  the 
ministry  recently  eliminated  its  office  of  anti-racism, 
access,  and  equity. 

Nina  Bascia’s  article  on  the  changing  roles  for 
teachers’  federations  is  a timely  one  in  which  she 
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underscores  the  need  for  the  federations  to  do  more  to  embrace, 
in  a proactive  manner,  broad  education  reform  issues.  The  feder- 
ations have  been  criticized  in  the  past  and  recently  by  Premier 
Harris  as  “union  boss”  led  organizations  who  have  no  interest  in 
real  reform.  The  narrow  terms  and  conditions  mandate  of  any 
union  has  been,  in  my  view,  unjustly  criticized.  Even  so,  during 
the  Bill  160  discussions,  education  reform  and  job  security  issues 
overlapped.  For  example,  getting  rid  of  5,000  or  more  teachers  is 
no  way  to  decrease  class  size.  If  the  government  wants  to  reduce 
a bit  of  prep  time  for  teachers  in  order  to  hire  more  teachers  in 


One  of  the  most  positive  consequences  of  the  Bill  160 
protest  was  the  political  awakening  of  thousands  of  parents 
and  students  concerning  education  reform  issues.  Hargreaves’ 
and  Fullan’s  advice  to  them  is  to  stay  involved:  “Help  make 
education  a sophisticated  election  issue  that  goes  beyond 
hackneyed  slogans  to  address  how  we  can  make  teaching  better 
so  that  learning  will  be  better  too.  Demand  answers  regarding 
the  kind  of  resources  that  will  be  dedicated  to  that... Push 
them  for  answers.”  Hopefully,  community  members  of  all  sorts 
will  realize  the  importance  of  publicly  funded  education  for 


As  a former  education  bureaucrat  and  as  a parent  of  a three- 
year-old  about  to  enter  the  system,  and  through  the  commentary  of 
our  Orbit  authors,  what  have  I learned?  rj 


order  to  reduce  class  size  — that’s  education  reform.  But  prep 
time  reductions  and  the  resulting  savings  are  not  going  to  be 
reinvested  in  education  reform. 

Is  it  possible  to  ever  have  sustainable  education  reform?  I’m 
not  certain  but  a recent  big  little  book  (What’s  Worth  Fighting  for 
Out  There?)  written  by  two  of  our  Orbit  authors,  Andy  Hargreaves 
and  Michael  Fullan,  provides  invaluable  ideas  and  guidelines  for 
all  concerned. 

Echoing  Andy  Hargreaves’  approach  to  teacher  renewal  in  the 
issue,  their  most  important  message  is  their  emphasis  on  relation- 
ships. Any  education  reform  strategy  that  improves  relationships 
has  a chance  of  succeeding;  any  strategy  that  does  not  is  doomed 
to  fail.  This  is  why  formal  policies  and  procedures  themselves  will 
never  provide  the  answer.  Those  who  imagine  strategies  of  legisla- 
tion and  prescription  are  treading  a fine  line  between  ignorance 
and  arrogance,  the  authors  contend.  It  doesn’t  take  a good  deal  of 
imagination  to  use  this  sage  advice  to  condemn  the  Bill  160 
process  and  content.  So  much  for  establishing  positive  relation- 
ships with  the  key  reformers  for  any  strategy,  namely  teachers. 
Their  advice  to  governments?  Fullan  and  Hargreaves  call 
attention  to  the  short  term  political  bio-rhythm  of  any 
single  government  and  remind  us  that  dealing  with  major 
and  sustainable  change  requires  a long  term  vision  and 
investment:  “Governments  must  put  educational  invest- 
ment beyond  their  own  political  survival.  By  showing 
such  integrity,  they  may  paradoxically  gain  greater 
political  support.” 


our  collective  future.  We  can  no  longer  settle  for  bumper 
sticker  answers. 

As  a former  education  bureaucrat  and  as  a parent  of  a three-year- 
old  about  to  enter  the  system,  and  through  the  commentary  of  our 
Orbit  authors,  what  I have  learned?  I have  learned  that  the  partisan 
“big  bang”  approach  to  education  reform  is  totally  ineffective. 
Educational  improvement,  as  with  other  public  and  private  activities, 
requires  focusing  on  things  which  matter  over  a long  period  of  time. 
For  my  part,  here’s  what  matters: 

• public  clarity  about  what  students  are  to  learn  and  why 

• the  provision  of  timely  and  valid  information  about  how 
our  students  are  doing 

• dedicated  teachers  who  are  themselves  lifelong  learners  and 
public  support  for  their  professional  development 

• class  sizes  small  enough  for  our  teachers  to  adapt  to  the 
richly  diverse  individual  differences  of  their  students 

• strong  involvement  of  parents  and  guardians  in  the  education 
of  their  children 

• and  having  kids  come  to  their  formal  schooling  with  a readi- 
ness and  eagerness  to  learn  through  the  provision  of  world 
class  early  years  education  for  both  students  and  their  parents. 


This  edition  of  Orbit  is  a must  read  for  those  who  want 
to  be  active  partners  in  the  process  of  educational 
renewal.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  be  wary  of  any 
political  leader  proffering  big  announcements  with 
short-time  line  promises  of  success.  D 
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Reform/Bad  Reform 


We  define  good  and  bad  strategies  for  educational 

reform  in  terms  of  whether  they  are  likely,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  improve  learning  and  achievement 
of  all  students.  It  is  not  a matter  of  intention  since  virtually  all 
reformers  say  that  they  are  committed  to  improving  the  system. 
We  know  a great  deal  about  the  reform  process  and  it  is  this 
experience  and  knowledge  we  should  look  to  in  order  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  particular  strategies  have  merit,  and  whether 
they  can  be  strengthened. 

We  first  talk  about  what  a good  strategy  encompasses. 
Second,  we  show  why  the  normal  political  process  has  built-in 
blinders  which  make  it  less  likely  that  successful  processes  will 
be  thought  about,  let  alone  embraced.  We  conclude  with  a call 
to  keep  the  vision  of  “good  reform  strategies”  front  and  centre 
while  we  pursue  complex  educational  reforms. 


Michael  Fulllan 

Dean,  OISE/UT 


& 

Lynne  Hannay 

Professor  of  Curriculum 
& Head  OISE/UT 
Field  Centre  at  Kitchener 


What  is  a good  strategy? 

Schorr  (1997)  conducted  a massive  review  of  large-scale 
social  policy  programs  in  order  to  discover  what  characterized 
those  programs  that  succeeded.  The  result  is  a list  of  “Seven 
Attributes  of  Highly  Effective  Programs”: 

Successful  programs  are  comprehensive,  flexible,  responsive, 
and  persevering  ... 

Successful  programs  see  children  in  the  context  of  their  families  ... 
Successful  programs  deal  with  families  as  part  of  neighborhoods 
and  communities  ... 
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Successful  programs  have  a long-term,  preventive  orientation, 
a clear  mission,  and  continue  to  evolve  over  time  ... 

Successful  programs  are  well  managed  by  competent  and  com- 
mitted individuals  with  clearly  identifiable  skills  ... 

Staff  of  successful  programs  are  trained  and  supported  to  provide 
high-quality,  responsive  services  ... 

Successful  programs  operate  in  settings  that  encourage  practitioners 
to  build  strong  relationships  based  on  mutual  trust  and  respect  ... 

In  a few  words,  successful  programs  focus  on  comprehensive 
components  of  a problem,  invest  in  capacity-building  — that  is, 
they  work  at  increasing  the  ability  of  systems  and  people  to  do 
the  job  — and  they  stay  at  it  over  a period  of  time.  This  is  a 
broad,  not  a short-term,  goal.  Our  own  research,  like  Schorr’s, 
concludes  that  you  cannot  achieve  improvement  without 
attending  deeply  to  capacity-building  strategies. 

Built-in  Blinders 

If  we  know  so  much  about  what  successful  programs  look  like, 
why  don’t  governments  lead  the  change  to  produce  more  of 
them?  The  answer  is  that  the  world  of  politicians  has  built-in 
tendencies  that  make  it  unlikely,  even  unnatural,  for  politicians  to 
follow  the  right  course  through  to  successful  implementation. 

Micklethwait  and  Wooldridge  (1996,  p.  294)  remind  us  of 
two  problems  that  plague  public  policymaking.  The  first  is  that 
the  state  is  an  incredibly  blunt  instrument;  it  gets  hold  of  one 
overarching  idea  and  imposes  it  without  any  sensitivity  to  the 
local  context.  The  second  is  the  desperate  craving  of  politicians 
for  a magical  solution. The  magical  solution  vulnerability  is 
related  to  another  often  fatal  flaw  which  is  the  short-term  time 
perspective  of  politicians.  Capacity-building  takes  time,  more 
time  than  the  four  or  five  year  cycle  until  the  next  election. 
Even  if  we  attribute  the  best  of  motives  (wanting  to  do  good  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  versus  doing  things  just  to  get  elected), 
the  tendency  is  to  seek  more  visible  short-term  solutions.  Thus 
governments  become  preoccupied  with  “getting  the  policy  on 
the  books,”  focussing  largely  on  structural  changes  and  formal 
requirements. 


Bill  160  is  a classic  example  of  wrong-headed  reform  — 
assuming  that  improvement  of  the  system,  including  student 
learning,  is  the  main  goal.  The  strategy  per  se,  as  reflected  in 
the  content  of  the  Bill,  is  all  about  structure,  power,  and  money. 
There  is  little  reference  in  the  Bill  to  anything  remotely  con- 
cerned with  the  capacity-building  characteristics  cited  by 
Schorr  above. 

As  a result  two  things  happen.  First,  since  capacity-building 
really  requires  a strong  vision  of  why  it  is  crucial  and  a corre- 
sponding set  of  specific  strategies,  there  is  virtually  no  chance 
that  anything  significant  will  happen  in  this  domain  — that  is, 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  policy  will  produce  good  results. 
Second,  people  know  a bad  strategy  when  they  see  one.  They 
may  suspend  judgment  if  the  government  is  at  the  beginning  of 
its  term,  but  before  long  they  know  that  it  is  all  structure  and 
no  substance.  They  know  that  no  good  can  come  of  it.  They 
become  alienated  and  uncommitted.  In  short,  capacity  to  imple- 
ment actually  decreases,  precisely  the  opposite  to  what  is  needed. 

Getting  Good  Reform  Strategies 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  good  reform  strategies  and 
good  politics.  For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  accountability  and 
capacity-building  can  (and  must)  go  hand  in  hand.  Successful 
school  reform  combines  strong  and  inspiring  external  standards 
with  equally  strong  school  and  community  based  collaboration 
(Newmann  & Wehlage,  1995). Thus,  governments  can  combine 
“pressure  and  support”  in  setting  out  high  expectations  along 
with  stimulating  people’s  motivation  and  capacity  to  meet  these 
expectations.  More  about  this  in  a moment. 

Second,  reform  strategies  often  fail  because  they  are  piece- 
meal, attaching  only  one  part  of  a set  of  factors  that  must 
converge.  Focusing,  for  example,  only  on  tests,  standards,  and 
the  like  leaves  out  several  key  components.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  teachers  experience  reform  as  fragmented,  lacking  coher- 
ence and  meaning. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  a chance  over  the  next  decade  to  zero- 
in  on  good  strategies  of  educational  renewal  which  interrelate 


Even  if  we  attribute  the  best  of  motives,  the  tendency  is  to  seek  more 
visible  short-term  solutions.  Thus  governments  become  preoccupied  with 
"getting  the  policy  on  the  books, " focusing  largely  on  structural  changes 
and  formal  requirements.  w 
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U In  Ontario,  we  have  a chance  over  the  next  decade  to  zero-in  on  good 
strategies  of  educational  renewal  which  interrelate  the  main  components 
in  a pressure  and  support  scenario.  33 
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the  main  components  in  a pressure  and  support  scenario. 

The  components  that  must  be  combined  include: 

• Identification  of  standards  for  learning  keyed  to  compelling 
curriculum  frameworks.  This  will  require  the  Education  Quality 
and  Accountability  Office  (EQAO)  to  work  closely  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training’s  curriculum  branch. 

• A corresponding  framework  of  standards  for  beginning  and 
continuing  teachers.  This  will  require  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  to  work  closely  with  its  various  partners  such  as  faculties 
of  education,  schools  boards,  and  EQAO. 

• Short-based  and  broad-based  strategies  to  develop  collaborative 
work  cultures  where  teachers  focus  on  improving  their  teaching 
methods,  using  new  knowledge  to  alter  their  teaching  to  get  better 
results.  This  should  be  a priority  of  the  newly  formed  Boards  of 
Education  (as  of  January  1st,  1998,  the  number  of  school  boards 
in  Ontario  was  reduced  from  129  to  72). 

• Teamwork  at  the  school  level  where  groups  of  teachers  work 
with  cohorts  of  students,  focusing  on  how  well  they  are  doing 
as  measured  by  student  performance  data,  and  what  they  must 
do  to  act  on  performance  data  to  do  even  better.  The  leadership 
role  of  principals  and  teacher  leaders  will  be  critical  here. 

• Close  work  with  parents  and  the  community  to  establish  part- 
nerships for  learning.  Again,  it  is  essential  to  avoid  the  trap  that  for- 
mal structures,  such  as  school  councils,  will  be  sufficient.  As  before, 
it  is  only  when  one  increases  the  capacity  of  parents/ community  to 
play  a more  active  role  that  one  should  expect  any  results. 

• Launch  serious  early  childhood  programs  to  support  the 
development  of  preschool  children  in  the  under  3 age  bracket. 
This  will  save  countless  dollars  later  as  well  as  get  better  results. 

In  this  brief  article,  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
(for  more  detail  see  Hargreaves  Sc  Fullan,  1998;  Hannay  Sc  Ross, 
1997).  It  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  move  ahead  because 
the  main  partners  are  either  alienated  or  wary  as  a result  of  Bill 
160  and  other  recent  experiences.  The  group  of  72  districts 
represents  a new  constituency  to  focus  effort  on  standards  and 


capacity-building,  but  it  will  require  an  enormous  effort  to 
establish  bonds  of  trust  between  the  districts  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training. 

Similarly,  teacher  unions  and  everyday  teachers  have  been 
increasingly  demoralized.  It  seems  obvious,  but  still  necessary  to 
say,  that  you  cannot  have  a good  reform  strategy  if  teachers  are 
not  motivated  to  participate.  New  unionism  must  also  play  a part 
here  in  which  teacher  federation  leaders  put  forward  reforms 
that  encompass  standards  and  capacity  to  meet  standards. 

The  public  — parents,  citizens,  business  and  labour  leaders 
— are  poised  to  play  a greater  role  as  well.  Improvement  of  the 
public  education  system  is  at  the  top  of  the  opinion  polls  — 
ahead  of  health,  jobs,  the  economy.  Capacity-building  policies 
which  are  clear,  compelling,  and  serious  in  intent  could  find  a 
natural  constituency  in  the  public  for  the  foreseeable  future  if 
they  capture  the  public’s  interest. 

We  can’t  help  thinking  that  governments  who  treat  elections  as 
referenda  that  give  them  short  term  blank  cheques  are  bound  to 
fail  politically  (Saul,  1997).  Piling  on  massive,  top-down  structural 
reforms  in  a compressed  time  frame  only  makes  matters  worse.  By 
contrast,  governments  that  think  of  themselves  as  long  lasting  com- 
panies are  more  likely  to  invest  in  capacity-building,  are  more  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  future,  and  may  actually  be  more  likely  to  get 
re-elected.  13 
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High  standards  of  learning  depend  on  high  standards  of 

teaching.  This  is  a blindingly  obvious  fact,  yet  one  that  is 
consistently  overlooked  in  the  educational  reforms  of 
this  province  and  elsewhere.  Typically,  reformers  simply  expect 
that  teachers  will  understand,  comply  with,  and  be  able  to 
implement  new  learning  standards,  testing  requirements,  or 
other  innovations  that  governments  introduce.  Reformers 
assume  that  teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  meet  reform  targets  as  a matter  of  professional 
commitment,  public  duty,  and  personal  will.  In  this  view,  if 
teachers  don’t  meet  the  standards  expected  of  them,  they 
themselves  are  to  blame  for  it. 

Sometimes,  reforms  are  backed  up  with  inservice  training  for 
teachers.  Here  reformers  recognize  that  making  reforms  work  is 
not  just  a matter  of  commitment  or  will,  but  depends  on  teach- 
ers learning  and  acquiring  new  skills  as  well,  such  as  administer- 
ing new  kinds  of  assessments,  or  becoming  competent  with  new 
technologies.  But  all  too  often,  the  training  provided  is  woefully 
inadequate  — one  or  two  sessions  undertaken  in  evenings  or 
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holidays  with  no  opportunity  to  test  out,  refine,  or  get  feedback 
on  how  the  new  methods  work  in  practice,  with  real  students. 
As  we  shall  see,  the  perfunctory  or  non-existent  approaches  to 
inservice  training  that  governments  typically  provide  either 
misunderstand  or  ignore  how  teachers  (or  indeed  anyone  else) 
actually  learn  to  work  differently  or  get  better  over  time. 

Increasingly,  many  reformers  don’t  only  misunderstand  or 
overlook  the  realities  of  how  teachers  can  improve  their  stan- 
dards of  practice  (and  therefore  standards  of  learning),  but  they 
also  actively  undermine  the  conditions  of  work  which  are  nec- 
essary for  teachers  to  be  successful  and  effective. 

Bill  160  contains  a bundle  of  misconceived  and  misdirected 
provisions  which,  however  common-sense  or  not  they  might 
seem,  actually  fly  in  the  face  of  solid  research  evidence  about 
the  kinds  of  working  conditions  and  supports  that  are  necessary 
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to  produce  high  quality  teaching,  and,  therefore  also,  high  quality 
learning.  The  relevant  provisions  of  Bill  160  in  terms  of  their 
implications  for  the  working  conditions  and  professional  learn- 
ing opportunities  for  teachers  are  that: 

• secondary  school  teachers  will  be  allocated  reduced  amounts 
of  “preparation  time”  in  the  school  day 

• the  numbers  of  professional  development  days  available  to 
teachers  during  the  year  will  be  reduced,  while  non-classroom 
days  will  be  added  on  to  the  existing  school  year  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end 

• principals  and  vice  principals  will  be  removed  from  the  teach- 
ers’ collective  bargaining  unit 

• non-certified  personnel  will  be  introduced  into  schools  in 
non-classroom  roles  such  as  guidance  or  library  work. 

While  these  measures  might  to  the  public  (and  certainly  to 
the  government)  seem  relatively  painless  ways  of  making 
economies  in  the  educational  budget  because  they  do  not  (it  is 
claimed)  impact  directly  in  the  classroom,  existing  research  and 
historical  experience  from  other  countries  concerning 
the  kinds  of  reforms  that  help  or  hinder  teachers 
in  the  push  to  improve  teaching  and  learning 
over  time  suggest  that  Bill  160  may  well 
not  only  hold  educators  back  in  their 
efforts  to  improve,  but  may  even  dam- 
age any  quality  that  already  exists. 

There  are  four  key  points  worth  ask- 
ing here  about  the  probable  impact  of 
the  Conservative  Government’s  reform 
on  teachers  and  teaching,  and  on  the 
quality  of  learning  for  which  teachers  are 
responsible. 

Probable  Impact 

1.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  seismic  level  educational  reforms  have  largely 
demoralized  teachers,  seriously  tarnished  images  of  the  profession,  creat- 
ed crises  of  recruitment  and  divided  teachers  from  managers.  The  issue 
here  is  not  that  reform  is  bad  for  teachers  — we  will  see  shortly 
how  good  reforms  that  are  well  implemented  reap  benefits  for 
teachers  and  students  alike.  But  reforms  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Anglophone  world,  on  which  Ontario’s  reforms  are  to  some 
extent  modeled,  have  inflicted  great  harm  on  the  status  and 
working  conditions  of  teachers  and,  with  it,  on  the  students 
they  teach. 

In  Australia,  for  example,  where  teachers  and  schools  have 
been  relentlessly  criticized  for  their  failures  and  shortcomings, 
and  have  had  to  respond  rapidly  to  endless  waves  of  attempts  to 
reform  their  work,  a national  study  of  900  teachers  has  shown 
that  only  4 percent  of  teachers  report  themselves  as  being 
“highly  satisfied”  with  their  work  and  only  a total  of  50  percent 
are  satisfied  at  all.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  these  teachers  say  they 


are  more  dissatisfied  now  than  they  were  earlier  in  their  careers 
(Dinham  & Scott,  1996). 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  image  and  working  conditions  of 
teaching  have  been  so  badly  damaged  that  major  shortages  in 
teacher  recruitment  are  being  reported  as  emerging  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  (Jenkins,  1997). 
Three  knighthoods  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  outstand- 
ing educators  in  England  this  year,  and  a Senate  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Teaching  was  established  in  Australia  in  1997  — 
but  these  symbolic  measures  promise  to  do  little  to  remedy  the 
effects  of  rapid  and  wide-ranging  educational  reform  demands 
on  teachers.  Loss  of  purpose  - — which  is  literally  what  demoral- 
ization is  — is  closely  related  to  reduced  senses  of  self-efficacy 
in  teaching  (teachers’  beliefs  that  they  can  make  a difference  in 
their  students’  lives),  which  in  turn  affects  the  results  that  teachers 
get  in  their  classrooms  (Ashton  &Webb,  1986). 

If  this  were  not  enough,  research  on  the  effects  of  the 
National  Curriculum  and  associated  educational  reforms  on 
teachers  in  Britain  since  1988  shows  widening  gaps 
between  teachers  and  administrators  in  their 
opportunities  for  professional  learning. 

Helsby  & Knight’s  (1997)  research  shows 
that  such  opportunities  are  dispropor- 
tionately made  available  to  leaders  or 
managers  from  the  level  of  department 
head  up,  compared  to  regular  class- 
room teachers.  Management  seems  to 
receive  more  professional  development 
while  teachers  get  less  of  it. 

Elsewhere,  where  principals  have  been 
separated  from  teachers  in  terms  of  union 
membership  and  affiliation,  especially  where 
increased  managerial  powers  have  been  assigned  to  princi- 
pals at  school  level,  evidence  from  Australia  indicates  that  the 
further  away  you  get  from  the  classroom  administratively,  the 
more  favorable  your  views  of  the  reforms  are  likely  to  be 
(Bishop  & Mulford,  1996)!  Dividing  managers  from  teachers 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  leaders  to  understand  (and 
therefore  manage)  the  daily  world  of  teaching  and  learning,  and 
the  practical  challenges  of  change  as  teachers  experience  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear,  then,  that  the  earthquake -scale  educa- 
tional reforms  of  England,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  that  are 
starting  to  be  emulated  here,  will  do  anything  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  at  all.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  the  impact  of 
reform  on  teachers,  the  evidence  points  to  deprofessionalization 
and  demoralization.  The  key  question  for  the  public  to  address, 
therefore  is:  “Do  you  want  your  children  to  be  taught  by 
demoralized  or  under-qualified  teachers?”  If  teachers  are  sacri- 
ficed on  the  government’s  altar  of  educational  reform,  that  is 
very  likely  what  the  public  will  get. 
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2.  Teaching  today  is  dramatically  different  from  how  most  of  the  public 
and  indeed  members  of  government  remember  it.  Much  of  the  struggle 
around  the  upcoming  implementation  of  Bill  160  is  therefore  a 
battle  to  capture  the  public  imagination  about  what  teaching  is 
like  today.  Everyone  believes  they  know  what  teaching  is  like 
and  what  it  involves.  We  have  all  been  in  classrooms  and  seen 
teachers  teach.  But  our  images  of  teaching  are  frozen  in  time: 
usually  20  or  30  years  out  of  date  compared  to  what  teaching  is 
like  today.  They  are  also  images  recollected  through  the  eyes  of  a 
child  — ones  that  see  the  teacher  teaching,  but  not  preparing, 
marking,  or  meeting. 

Teaching  has  always  been  a demanding  job  in  terms  of 
instructing  and  managing  large  numbers  of  young  people. 

But  30  years  or  more  ago,  it  was  not  as  technically  difficult. 
Technically,  teaching  was  basically  simple.  Teachers  prepared 
their  lessons,  taught  their  classes  as  one  group  and  marked  their 
papers  afterwards  — hard  work,  but  scarcely  rocket  science! 

Now,  high  school  teachers  teach  classes  with  much  wider 
ranges  of  ability  because  many  more  students  stay  on  in 
school.  Most  teachers  have  three  or  more  stu- 
dents with  various  learning  and  behavioral 
disorders  in  their  classes  and  no  teaching 
assistants  to  support  them  because  of 
previous  budget  cuts.  In  many  urban 
schools,  more  than  half  the  students 
speak  English  as  their  second  lan- 
guage and  up  to  60  or  70  languages 
may  be  spoken  in  the  school.  Teaching 
one  lesson  to  all  the  class  doesn’t  cut  it 
anymore.  Most  teachers  already  stretch 
themselves  to  the  limit  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges — adjusting  the  curriculum  to  startlingly 
wide  ranges  of  students,  offering  individual  counseling  and 
follow-up  to  those  who  experience  great  difficulty,  consulting 
with  guidance  personnel,  special  education  teachers  or  ESL 
teachers  about  how  to  get  the  best  from  particular  students,  or 
help  them  cope  with  an  accumulating  assortment  of  social 
problems  that  they  bring  with  them  to  school.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  public  (or  the  government)  to  grasp  these  changed  realities 
of  teaching  — ones  that  require  teachers  to  have  more  time 
and  support  in  the  school  day,  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
their  students,  not  less.  A challenge  for  educators  now,  there- 
fore, is  to  open  up  their  practice  more  to  the  public,  to  make 
their  work  more  transparent,  so  the  public  will  see  how  impor- 
tant, difficult  and  demanding  the  work  of  teaching  is  compared 
to  two  or  three  decades  ago.  Models  of  reform  which  provide 
support  for  rather  than  remove  it  from  teachers  are  only  going 
to  gam  public  credibility  if  teaching  professionals  are  able  to 
capture  the  public  imagination  on  this  issue  (Hargreaves  & 
Fullan,  1998). 


3.  Opportunities  and  time  for  professional  collaboration  outside  the  class- 
room are  closely  related  to  standards  of  student  achievement  inside  the 
classroom.  This  is  not  a romantic  illusion  but  a connection  that  is 
clearly  supported  by  evidence.  Rosenholtz’s  (1989)  classic  study 
of  teachers’  work  and  student  achievement  in  78  U.S.  elementary 
schools  shows  clear  connections  between  the  existence  of  collab- 
orative work  cultures  in  teaching,  and  higher  rates  of  student 
achievement  in  literacy  and  numeracy.  McLaughlin’s  (1997) 
extensive  work  on  U.S.  secondary  schools  shows  equally  power- 
ful connections  between  strong  professional  communities  among 
teachers,  standards  for  students,  and  student  achievement. 

In  their  synthesis  of  several  large-scale  survey  studies  of  school 
reform  strategies,  Newmann  and  Wehlage  (1995,  p.3)  found  that 
one  of  four  components  of  successful  school  reform  that 
improved  standards  of  teaching  and  learning  was  that  of  school 
organizational  capacity.  The  most  successful  schools  used  restruc- 
turing tools  to  help  them  function  as  professional  communities. 
They  found  a way  to  channel  staff  and  student  efforts  toward  a 
clear,  commonly  shared  purpose  for  student  learning;  they 
created  opportunities  for  teachers  to  collaborate 
and  help  one  another  achieve  the  purpose; 
and  teachers  in  these  schools  took  collec- 
tive responsibility  for  student  learning. 
Professional  collaboration  is  not  a 
self  indulgence.  As  we  found  in  a 
recent  study  of  Grade  7 and  8 teachers 
in  Ontario,  it  helps  teachers  learn 
from  one  another,  puzzle  their  way 
through  complex  reforms,  figure  out 
how  to  make  them  work  in  their  classes, 
find  moral  support  to  persist  through  the 
early  struggles  and  setbacks  of  implementation  and 
so  on  (Hargreaves,  Earl,  Manning  & Moore,  1997). This  col- 
laboration needs  time  — and  this  time  is  most  effective  when 
teachers  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing,  adopting  and  refining 
their  changes  with  their  own  students,  not  separated  out  way 
ahead  of  the  school  year,  or  after  it  is  all  over  (Little,  1993). 

In  his  synthesis  of  the  research  on  educational  change,  Fullan 
(1991)  found  that  time  in  the  school  class  for  teachers  to  meet 
together  can  make  profound  differences  to  the  quality  of  teaching 
and  the  ability  of  teachers’  to  make  changes  effectively.  My  own 
work  on  preparation  time  shows  that  teachers  don’t  always  use 
it  for  professional  collaboration,  of  course  (Hargreaves,  1994). 
Making  collaboration  a leadership  priority  seems  to  be  the 
key  factor  in  how  preparation  time  is  used.  The  fact  that  not 
all  teachers  use  preparation  time  collaboratively  is  a poor  excuse 
to  cut  back  on  such  time,  when  investment  in  leadership  devel- 
opment to  support  more  collaborative  work  would  yield  more 
positive  results.  If  some  teachers  teach  math  badly  you  don’t 
insist  all  teachers  teach  less  math.  Instead  we  try  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  math  teaching.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
preparation  time. 

Time,  in  short,  is  short  within  teaching  already.  To  cut  it  back 
further  threatens  to  weaken  the  professional  communities  on 
which  high  standards  of  classroom  learning  depend. 

4.  There  is  no  clear  separation  between  what  is  inside  and  outside  the 
classroom.  Although  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  has  won  its 
first  major  battle  — that  non-certified  personnel  must  not  be 
permitted  to  replace  teachers  in  the  classroom  — this  begs  the 
question  about  the  remaining  personnel  — such  as  guidance 
counselors  and  librarians  — who  might  in  the  future  not  be 
certified  teachers.  Should  their  work  be  (and  is  it)  really  distinct 
from  that  of  the  classroom  teacher? 

In  the  complex  schools  of  today,  guidance  counselors  do  not 
just  assist  individual  students  with  personal  difficulties  or  academic 
course  selections  — many  also  teach  career  classes  and  personal 
development  programs,  either  on  their  own  or  with  other  teachers 
to  whole  groups.  Similarly,  teacher  librarians  don’t  simply  order, 
shelve,  and  catalogue  books  (as  many  readers  remember  from 
their  own  schooldays),  but  now  work  closely  with  classroom 
teachers  and  sometimes  alongside  them  to  provide  resource 
materials  suited  to  the  learning  strengths,  language  level,  and  so 
on,  of  different  students  (Partners  in  Action,  1982).  Both  guid- 
ance counselors  and  teacher  librarians  therefore  are  at  their  most 
effective  when  they  have  experience  in,  and  their  work  is  closely 
integrated  with,  the  complexities  of  classroom  learning. 

The  clear  break  that  government  tries  to  make  between 
people  inside  the  classroom  and  people  outside  it  is  therefore 
unsustainable  in  practice. 

Conclusion 

Teachers  are  indispensable  to  any  educational  changes  that  are 
meant  to  make  a positive  difference  in  the  classroom  and  how 
well  students  learn  there.  Demoralizing  teachers,  carping  on 
about  their  shortcomings,  and  cutting  back  on  the  time  and 
support  they  need  to  do  their  work  will  not  enhance  the  quality 
of  learning  one  jot. 

If  the  Government  cannot  be  persuaded  rationally  by  the 
evidence  on  this  issue  — about  how  schools  are  changing  and 
how  teachers  need  support  and  not  just  pressure  to  try  and  keep 
up  with  these  changes  — then  we  must  resort  to  other  measures, 
so  that  sense  can  prevail.  If  the  arteries  of  communication  to  the 
Government  are  blocked,  the  teaching  profession  must  now  per- 
form a by-pass  operation,  making  their  work  and  its  complexi- 
ties more  and  more  visible  to  the  public  so  they  will  appreciate 
its  importance  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  levels  of  support 
that  are  needed  to  do  the  job  well.  Capturing  the  public  imagi- 
nation in  this  way,  not  just  through  media  campaigns,  but  one 
parent  at  a time,  will  also  mean  teachers  opening  themselves  up 


more  to  that  imagination  — learning  from  the  public  as  well  as 
the  public  learning  from  them.  This  will  lead  to  a deepening  of 
the  dialogue  about  educational  reform  from  which  all  of  us  will 
benefit  — • a dialogue  that  will  demand  more  sophisticated  and 
supportive  reform  strategies  from  any  Government  that  wants  to 
get  elected  in  the  future. 

As  Nina  Bascia  says  in  her  article,  this  kind  of  dialogue 
will  also  require  and  stimulate  a more  pro-active  stance  by  the 
teacher  federations.  As  well  as  supporting  and  protecting  their 
members,  they  need  to  continue  to  develop  improvement  agendas 
that  will  make  new  demands  on  them  . It  is  important,  as 
Michael  Fullan  and  Lynne  Hannay  write  in  their  article,  to  fight 
bad  change  with  good  change,  not  with  defences  of  the  status 
quo.  If  schools  are  going  to  be  places  where  students  learn  well, 
they  have  to  be  places  where  teachers  can  learn  well  also  (Barth, 
1990).  It  is  time  to  promote  reform  strategies  which  have  clear 
ideas  and  actions  built  into  them  that  are  designed  to  help 
teachers  learn  to  get  better  on  the  job,  so  they  can  raise  the 
standards  of  student  learning  that  everybody  wants.  i£l 
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Of  the  many  issues  raised  during  the  province-wide  protest 
ot  Bill  1 60  last  fall,  discussion  of  what  the  bill  might  mean 
for  the  pursuit  of  equity  initiatives  in  our  schools  was 
almost  non-existent.  In  this  article,  I look  at  the  ways  different 
forms  of  discrimination  still  characterize  the  world  in  which  we 
teach  and  learn  and  discuss  how  Bill  160  ignores  equity  issues  in 
three  important  areas  of  schooling:  curriculum  and  program  devel- 
opment; student  evaluation  and  assessment;  and  staff  development. 

Challenging  Discrimination  in  our  Schools 

A review  of  some  of  the  research  on  how  successful  we  have  been 
in  challenging  discrimination  in  our  schools  reveals  that  sexism, 
racism,  and  homophobia  are  still  enormous  issues  for  high  school 
students  in  Ontario.  For  example,  in  the  early  1990s,  researcher 
June  Larkin  (1994)  asked  60  young  women  from  four  high  schools 
in  Toronto  to  describe  their  experiences  of  sexual  harassment  at 
school.  This  is  what  they  said: 

“I  really  hate  going  to  this  class  because  where  I sit  I’m  surrounded 
by  guys  and  they  keep  talking  about  hookers,  strip  bars,  women’s  body 
parts,  ‘making  it’  with  girls,  and  so  on.  It  really  makes  me  angry.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  my  stomach.  ” 

“I  was  sitting  in  class  and  the  guys  behind  me  kept  flipping  my  skirt. 
When  I turned  around  to  tell  them  to  stop  the  teacher  yelled  at  me.  I 
tried  to  tell  her  what  they  were  doing  but  she  told  me  to  be  quiet  and 
stop  interrupting  the  class.  ” 

Around  the  same  time,  right  after  “The  Yonge  Street  Riot”  in 
which  young  people  from  all  the  over  Toronto  protested  against 
racism  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Rodney  King  affair  in  Los  Angeles, 
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educator  Doug  Little  (1992)  asked  Black  students  from  three  high 
schools  in  Toronto  about  their  experiences  of  racism  in  school. 
Here  is  some  of  what  they  said: 

“The  most  fundamental  problem  is  the  ‘Eurocentric  curriculum.’ Tire 
changing  face  of  Toronto  is  just  not  reflected  in  the  curriculum.  The  only 
compulsory  course  in  history  is  Canadian  history  and  although  Blacks 
made  a contribution  to  Canada,  we  do  not  get  a chance  in  a compulsory 
history  course  to  tell  the  full  story  of  African  and  Black  history.  Only  a 
compulsory  world  history  course  can  give  the  full  history  of  Blacks  and 
all  others  peoples.  ” 

“Some  teachers  right  from  elementary  school  give  us  subtle  messages 
that  being  Black  isn’t  so  good.  For  instance,  a few  days  ago  a teacher 
was  handing  back  work  we  had  done.  She  had  handed  work  to  a Black 
friend  of  mine  and  said,  ‘Don’t  worry,  60  percent  is  a good  mark  for 
you.’  She  then  handed  work  to  a white  girl  and  said,  ‘I  thought  you 
would  get  80  on  this  work,  you  could  have.’  We  all  interpret  that  as  a 
teacher  giving  higher  expectations  for  the  white  student  than  the  Black 
one.  Too  many  Black  students,  even  if  they  are  having  only  a little  trouble, 
are  told  that  maybe  they  should  go  to  General  level  or  to  an  alternative 
school  where  they  can  work  slower.  ” 
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While  current  education  reform  does  not  reflect  our  earlier 
commitment  to  equitable  outcomes  for  all  students,  racism  and 
discrimination  have  not  disappeared  from  Ontario's  school  system. 


In  a 1995  documentary  that  aired  on  the  local  television  program 
Cable  1 0%,  several  young  gay  men  and  lesbian  women  were  asked 
to  describe  their  experiences  of  homophobia  at  school.  This  is 
what  they  said: 

“There  was  no  atmosphere  of  support  or  understanding  or  anything. 
Or  even  any  acknowledgment  that  there  are  gay  people  at  our  school. 
And  there ’d  be  people  calling  you  names,  whatever  — ‘I’m  going  to 
beat  those  girls  up  if  I every  catch  one  of  them  alone.’  They  never  did, 
it  was,  like,  a threatening  atmosphere  and  I had  to  leave.  I dropped  out 
a couple  of  times.  ” 

“Well,  I’m  from  a small  little  town  named  Welland  and  my  experi- 
ence was  terrible.  It  was  like  a nightmare.  I would  get  to  school  and  well, 

I came  out  more,  more  to  my  best  friend.  And  my  best  friend  kind  of  told 
some  of  his  friends  and  it  went  around  the  school  and  I Was  bothered 
about  being  gay  and  called  names  and  I got  beat  up  twice  by  my  best 
friend  and  my  other  friends...  I dropped  out  in  Grade  10.  ” 

A number  of  recent  research  studies  offer  additional  evidence  of 
discrimination  in  our  classrooms  and  schools.  For  example,  in  a 
survey  entitled  “Student  to  Student  Harassment  in  Secondary 
Schools,”  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation 
(OSSTF)  in  partnership  with  the  Ontario  Women’s  Directorate 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  (1995)  revealed  that 
80  percent  of  female  students  surveyed  reported  that  they  had 
been  sexually  harassed  in  a school  setting.  Students’  top  three 
responses  to  the  question,  “What  types  of  sexual  harassment  have 
you  experienced?”  were  (1)  sexual  comments,  jokes,  gestures,  or 
looks;  (2)  being  touched,  grabbed,  or  pinched  in  a sexual  way; 
and  (3)  hearing  negative  comments  made  about  their  gender. 

Around  issues  of  racism,  a 1991  high  school  survey  done  by 
one  board  of  education  in  Toronto  revealed  that  African  Canadian 
youth  were  not  achieving  as  well  as  other  students  in  terms  of 
credit  accumulation.  The  survey  reported  that  36  percent  Black 
students  were  “at  risk”  of  dropping  out  because  of  failure  to 
accumulate  sufficient  credits  to  graduate  within  six  years.  This 
compared  to  28  percent  of  the  entire  student  body  placed  in 
those  two  streams  (Brown  et  al.,  1992;  Cheng  et  al.,  1993).  In 
a three-year  qualitative  study  on  the  “dropout”  phenomenon 
among  Black  students  (May  1992  - June  1995),  educational 


researcher  George  Dei  (1996)  identified  three  primary  concerns 
that  pervade  Black  student  narratives  about  their  school  experi- 
ences: (1)  differential  treatment  by  race;  (2)  communicative  and 
pedagogic  practices  that  do  not  reflect  the  diversity  of  experi- 
ences, ideas  and  events  that  have  shaped  the  students’  lives;  and  (3) 
the  absence  of  Black  and  minority  teachers  in  the  school  system. 

Finally,  around  the  issues  of  homophobia  and  gay-bashing,  a 
study  on  American  gay  and  lesbian  youth  by  researchers  Gilbert 
Herdt  and  Andrew  Boxer  (1996)  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
teenagers  felt  they  had  to  hide  their  sexual  orientation  partially  or 
totally  in  school.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  homophobia  has  not 
been  widely  studied  by  educational  researchers  in  Ontario.  If  we 
are  not  even  asking  questions  about  homophobic  harassment  in 
our  schools,  how  can  we  begin  to  come  up  with  any  answers. 

Past  Initiatives  to  Challenge  Discrimination 

In  the  early  and  mid-1990s,  under  the  leadership  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  Government,  Ontario  education  policy  makers 
made  a bold  attempt  to  challenge  systemic  racism  and  sexism 
in  schools  with  the  publication  of  two  policy  documents:  the 
1993  Antiracism  and  Ethnocultural  Equity  in  School  Boards  Guidelines 
and  the  curriculum  support  document  Engendering  Equity: 
Transform i ng  C u rricu l u m . 

With  ten  areas  of  focus  for  policy  development  and  implemen- 
tation, the  Guidelines  reflect  a commitment  to  addressing  the  racism 
issues  raised  earlier:  the  school  system’s  Eurocentric  curriculum, 
low  expectations  for  students  of  color,  and  over  representation 
of  Black  students  in  General  and  Basic  level  programs.  As  a sup- 
port document,  Engendering  Equity  was  designed  to  help  teachers 
address  gender  equity  issues  through  The  Common  Curriculum. 

With  our  election  of  the  current  Progressive  Conservative 
Government,  implementation  of  these  policies  has  come  to  a 
halt.  While  current  education  reform  does  not  reflect  our  earlier 
commitment  to  equitable  outcomes  for  all  students,  racism  and 
discrimination  have  not  disappeared  from  Ontario’s  school  sys- 
tem. All  over  the  province,  there  are  parents,  students,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  community  groups  who  continue  to  work 
hard  to  develop  and  implement  anti-discriminatory  policies  and 
practices  in  their  neighborhood  schools. 


Anti-discriminatory  Curriculum  and  Program  Development 

In  order  to  develop  or  modify  current  curriculum  so  that  it 
reflects  our  linguistically,  culturally,  and  racially  diverse  society  in 
an  equitable  way,  teachers  need  new  materials  and  new  books. 
What  kind  of  funding  will  be  available  to  schools  working  on 
new,  inclusive  curriculum  projects?  What  kind  of  funding  will  be 
available  to  school  libraries  working  on  diversifying  their  collec- 
tions of  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers? 

Earlier,  several  gay  and  lesbian  high  school  students  talked 
about  how  physically  and  emotionally  unsafe  they  felt  in  their 
high  schools.  Unable  to  bear  the  physical  and  verbal  abuse  they 
experienced  at  school,  they  dropped  out  of  high  school  despite 
their  personal  desire  and  ability  to  succeed  academically.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  began  an  alternative 
high  school  program  for  gay  and  lesbian  students  called  the  Pink 
Triangle  Program.  Shayne,  one  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
1995-96  program,  had  this  to  say  about  her  experience  in  the 
Triangle  Program. 

“I’m  learning  a lot  now.  I probably  wouldn’t  be  going  to  school  this 
year  if  it  weren’t  for  this  program.  And  I probably  wouldn’t  even  be 
thinking  of  going  to  a regular  high  school  next  year.  That’s  right.  I would 
just  drop  out.  Work  for  a year.  And  most  likely  after  the  year  I wouldn’t 
go  back.  ” (Cable  10%,  1995) 

With  the  passing  of  Bill  160,  what  kind  of  funding  will  be 
available  for  innovative  programming  like  the  Triangle  Program? 
What  will  happen  to  gay  and  lesbian  students  who  are  not  safe  at 
school  and  have  no  where  else  to  finish  their  high  school  courses? 

Student  Evaluation,  Assessment,  and  Placement 

The  purpose  of  student  evaluation  and  assessment  is  to  obtain  as 
accurate  a picture  as  possible  of  students’  capacities  in  order  to 
ensure  that  they  are  provided  with  a program  that  enables  them 
to  fulfill  their  potential.  Educational  reform  accompanying  Bill 
1 60  will  bring  us  province-wide  testing  so  that  parents  and 
schools  will  be  able  to  rank  the  results  of  their  children’s  scores 


with  the  scores  of  other  children  in  the  province.  Many  tests 
measure  knowledge  and  experiences  that  have  been  acquired 
within  a given  cultural  and  linguistic  environment.  What  kind  of 
validity  will  province-wide  tests  have  for  students  whose  culture 
and/ or  first  language  are  different?  Plow  might  results  from  such 
tests  lead  to  misconceptions  about  students’  capabilities  and  to 
their  placement  in  appropriate  academic  programs? 

Staff  Development  for  Anti-Discriminatory  Education 

Staff  development  for  anti-discriminatory  education  is  an  integral 
part  of  changing  both  organizational  culture  and  the  behavior 
and  practices  of  individual  teachers  and  students.  Bill  160  means 
the  loss  of  teaching  jobs  and  further  cuts  to  education.  How 
many  school  board  consultants  and  teachers  will  be  available  to 
assist  their  colleagues  to  deal  confidently  and  effectively  with 
issues  of  discrimination  and  incidents  of  harassment?  How  many 
will  be  available  to  help  colleagues  develop  skills  to  identify  and 
deal  with  bias  in  learning  materials?  How  many  will  be  available 
to  run  anti-racist  leadership  camps  for  students  or  to  conduct  stu- 
dent workshops  that  challenge  homophobia  and  sexual  harass- 
ment in  classrooms  and  schools?  There  has  been  some  progress 
since  the  early  ’90s  around  challenging  discrimination  in  our 
schools.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  we  can  say  that 
we  have  a high-quality  school  system  for  all  students.  How  will 
Bill  160  help  us  meet  that  goal?  O 
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Reasoning  Public,  Unreasonable  Government 

Most  members  of  the  Ontario  public  are  capable  of  drawing  their 
own  conclusions  about  the  condition  of  the  school  system.  They 
are  neither  as  confused  nor  as  lacking  in  confidence  as  the  state- 
ments of  some  political  leaders  claim.  Democratic  policy  making 
can  only  occur  where  the  views  of  representative  publics  are 
assumed  to  be  vahd  and  seriously  listened  to  by  leaders  as  impor- 
tant guides.  Bill  160  has  provoked  wider  popular  opposition  than 
any  other  recent  government  policy  initiative.  This  suggests  that 
the  provincial  government  was  not  listening  to  public  opinion 
very  carefully.  In  this  article,  I will  present  some  careful  readings 
that  have  been  taken  of  the  Ontario  public  s current  attitudes  and 
concerns  about  educational  issues  relevant  to  Bill  160.  I will 
begin  with  several  general  points  that  may  help  to  clarify  differ- 
ences between  the  government’s  agenda  as  exemplified  in  Bill  160 
and  common  public  views.1 


David  W.  Livingstone 

Chair,  Department  of 
Sociology  & Equity 
Studies 


Education  is  typically  demonized  by  prominent  business  lead- 
ers in  periods  of  economic  difficulty,  whether  it  is  chronic  unem- 
ployment or  a state  financial  crisis. Yet  education  is  simultaneously 
looked  to  as  a potential  saviour  from  these  problems." 

Education  cannot  fix  our  economic  and  financial  problems, 
however.  In  fact,  the  current  educational  system  is  already  pro- 
ducing far  more  highly  qualified  people  than  the  number  of  good 
jobs  that  the  present  organization  of  the  economy  is  capable  of 
providing.  We  can  always  improve  educational  policies,  programs, 


u The  current  managerial  wisdom  is  that  effective  business  practice  for 
high  performance  organizations  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
involving  more  employees  in  planning  and  design  activities  of  the  firm.  11 


and  practices.  But  real  solutions  to  economic  and  financial  prob- 
lems lie  elsewhere,  not  in  reforming  education.  Education  is 
essentially  doing  its  job  in  terms  of  producing  qualified  people. 
Let’s  not  fixate  on  education  as  the  problem.  This  is  a vital  con- 
textual point  that  is  almost  invariably  lost  sight  of  in  these  crises 
(for  a fuller  development  of  these  points,  see  Livingstone,  1998). 

The  current  managerial  wisdom  is  that  effective  business  prac- 
tice for  high  performance  organizations  is  based  on  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  involving  more  employees  in  planning  and 
design  activities  of  the  firm  (see  for  example  Senge,  1990). 
Teachers  are  professional  employees  who  have  accountability 
within  their  classrooms  for  some  of  the  most  complex  and  vital 
work  in  our  information-based  society.  More  than  in  almost  any 
other  workplace,  it  is  imperative  for  them  to  have  commitment  to 
perform  this  work  with  high  motivation  and  morale.  Extensive 
consultation  among  teachers,  their  employers,  and  their  clients  — 
that  is  parents  and  students  — is  now 
vital  for  effective  educational  organiza- 
tion performance.  The  centralizing 
features  of  Bill  160  and  the  unilateral 
route  of  its  implementation  — including 
perfunctory  public  hearings,  refusal  to 
consider  constructive  amendments,  the 
attempt  to  get  a premature  injunction 
against  the  teachers’  province-wide 
protest  action,  and  rapid  closure  on 
legislative  debate  on  the  Bill  — are  all 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  approach. 

These  features  of  the  Bill  and  its  passage 
could  well  have  opposite  consequences 
to  the  enhanced  performance  objectives 
that  the  government  declares. 

The  education  quality  assumptions 
and  measures  that  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  present  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  defence  of  Bill  160  are  quite 


flawed.  Similar  claims  about  the  declining  quality  of  schools 
became  common  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  early  1980s  and  crystallized 
in  the  “Nation  at  Risk”  report  of  a Presidential  Commission. 
David  Berliner  and  Bruce  Biddle  have  recently  done  a careful 
deconstruction  of  the  myths  and  fraudulent  claims  involved  in 
this  report  and  the  agendas  of  various  U.  S.  public  figures  who 
have  frequently  voiced  similar  views  (see  Berliner  & Biddle 
[1995];  see  also  Gerald  Bracey’s  annual  reports  on  quality  issues 
published  in  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan).  A recent  book  by  Maude 
Barlow  and  Heather-Jane  Robertson  (1994)  has  collated  research 
which  documents  similar  flaws  in  the  Canadian  case.  In  the  same 
vein,  the  literacy  findings  from  the  only  careful  studies  that  have 
been  done  on  a long-term  basis  in  Canada  show  that  there  is  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  literacy  of  our  current  youth 
cohorts  over  prior  generations.  Similar  points  can  be  made  about 
computer  literacy  (see  Livingstone,  1997).  It  is  also  relevant  to 
note  here  that  a massive  amount  of 
informal  learning  occurs  outside  of 
schools.  Human  capital  economists  have 
suggested  that  on-the-job  informal 
learning  contributes  as  much  to  work- 
ers’ knowledge  as  schooling  and  early 
socialization  combined  (see  Mincer, 
1970). The  empirical  research  pioneered 
by  Allen  Tough  here  at  OISE/UT,  and 
continued  in  our  current  national 
research  network  for  New  Approaches 
to  Lifelong  Learning  (NALL),  is  gener- 
ally confirming  these  estimates  (see 
especially  Tough,  1979).  ' All  of  this 
research  suggests  the  generally  improv- 
ing aggregate  quality  and  extent  of  our 
learning.  There  is  very  little  direct  or 
experiential  evidence  that  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  our  education  and  learn- 
ing are  actually  declining.  In  spite  of 
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extensive  rhetoric  about  the  decline  of  education,  public  opinion 
about  the  quality  of  the  schools  has  remained  quite  stable  over  the 
past  decade  (see  Livingstone,  Hart,  &c  Davie,  1995). 

Educational  spending  assertions  have  also  been  offered  by  gov- 
ernment spokespersons  as  a basis  for  the  centralizing  features  of 
Bill  160.  In  particular,  they  have  claimed  that  Ontario  has  the 
highest  costs  and  very  substantial  waste  in  its  education  spending. 
Steve  Lawton  has  amply  documented  where  Ontario  really  sits  in 
North  America  in  its  average  education  costs  — not  one  of  the 
biggest  spenders.4  Certainly,  we  can  always  improve  the  deploy- 
ment and  the  distribution  of  resources,  but  there’s  no  evidence  by 
any  reputable  measure  that  reducing  the  number  of  teachers,  and 
therefore  necessarily  increasing  effective  class  sizes,  will  improve 
educational  quality. 

Implementation  of  Bill  1 60  will  clearly  lead  to  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  qualified  teachers  in  Ontario  classrooms.  The  gov- 
ernment has  asserted  that  the  Bill  will  improve  education  quality 
but  without  any  substantial  supportive  evidence  that  it  will,  and  at 
best  questionable  evidence  that  current  education  costs  are  exces- 
sive. Besides,  we  are  in  the  beginning  of  at  least  an  economic 
upswing,  including:  record  corporate  profits,  business  expansion, 
and  rapidly  declining  deficits  and  debt  loads.  The  normal  response 
of  governments  at  the  beginning  of  such  upswings  has  been  to 
use  public  spending  to  stimulate  job  creation  and  socially  useful 
production,  rather  than  continuing  cuts  past  the  bone  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare  areas  that  can  have  extremely  high  long- 
term social  costs.  Today’s  general  economic  conditions  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  North  America  don’t  counsel  further  cuts,  but  rather 
strategic  increases  in  public  spending  after  the  substantial  public 
cuts  of  the  past  several  years.  The  Ontario  PC  regime  has 
remained  bound  by  its  Common  Sense  Revolution  election  plat- 
form, and  especially  its  promised  30  percent  tax  cut,  rather  than 
accurately  reading  current  public  needs. 

The  Battle  for  Public  Opinion 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  reading  public  opinion.  Interview 
surveys  of  randomly  selected  samples  are  one  of  the  most  rehable 


and  valid  means  — but  only  if  the  questions  are  balanced,  the 
samples  are  representative,  and  the  results  are  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  Every  government  and  every  corporation  does  its  own 
opinion  polling.  But  few  organizations  ever  release  the  results  of 
commissioned  polls  that  may  reflect  poorly  on  their  own  inter- 
ests. To  get  governments  to  release  the  results  of  publicly-funded 
polls  sometimes  requires  recourse  to  Freedom  of  Information  leg- 
islation. However,  Ontario  governments  of  all  three  major  parties 
have  previously  contributed  small  amounts  of  funding  to  the 
OISE/UT  Survey  project  in  areas  of  prominent  current  public 
interest,  to  be  used  for  the  independent  design,  administration, 
and  public  dissemination  of  a small  number  of  survey  questions. 
The  OISE/UT  Survey  has  become  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  independent  instruments  for  readings  of  public  opin- 
ion about  education  in  North  America  (see  McEwan,  1996).  In 
spite  of  direct  requests  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Training, 
the  present  government  has  shown  no  interest  in  continuing 
participation  in  this  survey.  The  government  is,  of  course,  free  to 
choose  its  own  pollsters.  The  problem  has  been  that,  at  least  in  the 
realm  of  education,  the  public  opinion  reading  that  this  govern- 
ment has  done  has  involved  “push  polling.” 

In  particular,  the  government  had  a poll  conducted  in 
February,  1996,  which  focussed  on  many  of  the  issues  addressed 
in  Bill  160.  This  survey,  developed  by  Bradgate  Associates,  was 
eventually  released  under  a freedom  of  information  request 
(Bradgate  Research  Group,  1996). The  Bradgate  survey  contains 
several  questions  with  a limited  range  of  pre-coded  response 
options,  leading  respondents  to  support  the  government’s  own 
agenda  and  especially  further  cutbacks  in  education  spending. 

Let’s  look  at  just  one  specific  example.  The  question  reads: 

If  you  knew  that  teachers  were  ranked  among  the  top  groups  in  terms 
of  salary  and  benefits  in  Ontario  and  have  twice  as  much  preparation 
time  compared  to  the  average  teacher  in  other  provinces,  where  do  you 
think  the  reduction  should  come  from? 

• Salary  reductions 

• More  children  in  the  classroom 

• Teachers  spend  more  time  in  the  classroom 


In  spite 
public  opini 
quite  stable 


of  extensive  rhetoric  about  the  decline 
on  about  the  quality  of  the  schools  has 
over  the  past  decade.  55 


of  education, 
remained 


• Reduce  the  amount  of  paid  preparation  time 

• No  opinion 

Needless  to  say,  the  majority  of  people  responded  to  the  question, 
posed  in  this  constrained  way,  by  indicating  that  teachers  should 
either  have  their  paid  prep  time  reduced  or  spend  more  time  in 
the  classroom.  This  is  a classic  push  poll  format.  Such  leading  ques- 
tions which  do  not  allow  respondents  to  indicate  any  dissent  from 
downsizing  provide  insufficient  public  warrant  for  the  govern- 
ment’s initiatives  around  Bill  160,  in  which  reduction  of  prep  time 
has  been  a central  element.  However,  even  in  this  poll,  there  is  a 
question  on  whether  or  not  the  government  in  making  changes  to 
education  should  proceed  with  basic  changes  now  or  be  cautious 
and  deliberate  about  what  changes  it  pursues.  Fifty-nine  percent 
of  people  in  this  push  poll  said  “be  cautious  and  deliberate.”  This 
government  apparently  has  listened  selectively  even  to  its  own 
push  pollsters. 

Contrast  this  secretive  push  poll  with  a few  findings  from  the 
OISE/UT  Survey,  which  has  been  administered  regularly  since 
1978.  It  provides  the  longest  running  reading  of  public  opinion 
about  education  in  this  country.  We  design  the  survey  in  extensive 
consultation  with  diverse  social  groups,  poll  the  Ontario  public 
and  a supplementary  sample  of  corporate  executives  on  many  rel- 
evant policy  issues  on  a biennual  basis,  and  try  to  disseminate  the 
published  reports  as  widely  as  possible.  We  invariably  run  into 
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selective  take  up  of  the  findings  by  the  mass  media.  But  all  of 
the  results  are  made  available  publicly  and  people  are  free  to 
interpret  them  for  themselves  either  at  any  major  public  library 
or  by  buying  the  report  at  cost. 

First,  there  is  a growing  isolation  of  the  opinions  of  corporate 
executives  from  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Ontario.  Corporate 
executives,  who  are  the  most  powerful  occupational  class,  general- 
ly now  hold  views  that  are  very  much  in  accord  with  the  down- 
sizing agenda  that  this  government  is  pursuing  on  education 
issues.  But  this  agenda  is  now  out  of  step  with  majorities  in  virtu- 
ally every  other  social  group  in  the  province.  We’ve  documented 
this  growing  divide  over  the  past  decade  (for  a detailed  account, 
see  Hart  & Livingstone,  1998).  If  the  government  wishes  to 
respond  exclusively  to  the  views  of  corporate  executives,  further 
education  cutbacks  and  Bill  160  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 
But  the  rest  of  the  citizenry  now  thinks  otherwise. 

Second,  general  public  support  for  teachers  has  clearly  grown 
in  recent  years,  and  especially  during  the  battle  over  Bill  160. 
We’ve  asked  Ontarians  about  their  support  for  teachers’  right  to 
strike  since  the  inception  of  the  OISE  Survey.  We  found  that,  in 
the  late  1970s  and  through  the  1980s,  there  was  only  minority 
support,  around  30  percent  for  teachers’  legal  right  to  strike  — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  right  was  legislatively  enacted  during  the 
1970s.  However,  during  the  1990s,  as  teachers’  collective  bargain- 
ing entitlements  began  to  be  stripped  away  — first  through  the 
social  contract  of  the  NDP  government  — there  has  been  grow- 
ing support  for  teachers’  rights,  and  teachers’  right  to  strike  in 
particular.  Support  increased  to  33  percent  in  1992,  36  percent  in 
1994,  and  42  percent  in  late  1996.  Just  prior  to  teachers’ 
province- wide  withdrawal  of  services  over  Bill  160,  an  Angus 
Reid  poll  that  asked  people  about  their  support  for  teachers’  ille- 
gal right  to  strike  found  that  there  was  42  percent  support  for 
that  proposition  (see  Harder,  1997).  A week  later  when  teachers 
were  on  the  picket  line,  another  Reid  poll  found  54  percent  of 
Metro  Toronto  residents  and  59  percent  of  parents  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  teachers  going  on  strike.  In  the  same  poll,  67  percent 
supported  teachers  continuing  to  have  the  right  to  strike,  a signif- 
icant increase  over  the  52  percent  who  supported  this  proposition 
in  a similar  Reid  survey  in  September,  1996  (CFRB/ Angus  Reid 
Group  Pulse  of  Toronto  Poll,  1997).  So,  clearly  there  has  been 
growing  popular  sentiment  of  support  for  teachers  and  their  col- 
lective bargaining  rights,  both  in  the  period  leading  up  to  and 
during  the  struggle  over  Bill  160. 

Third,  this  recent  growth  of  support  for  teachers,  after  many 
years  of  indifference  to  their  rights,  is  indicative  of  a triggering  of 
a broader  public  sentiment  about  the  basic  entitlement  to  an 
accessible  and  adequately  funded  education  system.  Other  related 
findings  in  the  same  Reid  poll  indicated  that  the  public  generally 
felt  that  teachers  were  being  more  fair  and  reasonable  than  the 
government  in  the  Bill  1 60  dispute,  and  that  the  government  was 
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a As  the  OISE/UT  Survey  has  documented,  there  is  now  only  around  10 
percent  support  for  decreased  funding  of  education.  The  vast  majority 
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support  maintaining  or  increasing  education  funding  at  all  levels. 


more  concerned  with  making  cuts  to  the  education  system  than 
with  improving  the  quality  of  education.  As  the  OISE/UT  Survey 
has  documented,  there  is  now  only  around  10  percent  support  for 
decreased  funding  of  education.  The  vast  majority  support  main- 
taining or  increasing  education  funding  at  all  levels.  The  vast 
majority  also  now  support  maintaining  education  and  health 
expenditures  versus  further  deficit  cutting,  and  there  is  extremely 
little  relative  support  for  tax  reductions.  The  general  public  can 
make  hard  and  coherent  choices  among  possible  government  fiscal 
priorities;  but  the  general  public’s  priorities  and  government  prior- 
ities are  now  seriously  out  of  step  on  education  funding.  A small 
majority  would  now  even  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  taxes  for 
education.  There  is  certainly  little  support  for  a tax  reduction 
of  the  magnitude  of  30  percent  in  line  with  the  provincial 
government’s  election  agenda. 

Paul  Pierson,  author  of  Dismantling  the  Welfare  State?,  has  more 
generally  summarized  the  effects  of  the  Thatcher  and  Reagan 
regimes  in  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  on  popular  attitudes  toward  the 
welfare  state: 

“Conservative  shifts  in  public  opinion  preceded  rather  than 
followed  the  elections  of  conservative  governments.  Subsequent 
opinion  trends  confirm  the  hazardous  nature  of  retrenchment  pol- 
itics. Visible  cutbacks  activate  a strong  negativity  bias.  The  spending 
cuts  that  these  administrations  introduced  triggered  a rapid  erosion 
of  popular  support  for  further  retrenchment”  (1994,  p.  149). 

In  Canada,  those  provincial  regimes  whose  cutbacks  have 
been  most  substantial  and  visible,  most  notably  Alberta,  have  also 
provoked  resurgence  of  popular  support  for  existing  institutions 
once  their  cuts  threatened  a sense  of  basic  entitlement  to  educa- 
tion and  health  care  (Hughes,  Lowe,  & McKinnon,  1996).  In 
Ontario,  as  the  PC  government  has  implemented  such  education 
cuts  in  the  past  few  years,  both  corporate  leaders’  discourse  and 
executives’  attitudes  have  continued  to  emphasize  their  dissatis- 
faction with  conditions  of  public  schooling.  Their  calls  for  stress 
on  deficit  reduction  and  less  costly,  more  efficient  education 
programs  have  continued  (for  detailed  evidence,  see  Livingstone 
& Hart,  forthcoming).  The  breaching  of  a sense  of  basic  entitle- 


ments has  triggered  increased  popular  support  for  beleagured 
educational  institutions,  just  as  it  did  in  the  U.  K.,  the  U.  S.  and 
other  Canadian  provinces  previously.  It  is  clear  that,  during  this 
resurgence,  corporate  executives  have  become  increasingly  isolated 
from  popular  opinion. 

Fourth,  on  the  issue  of  governance,  there  is  public  support  for 
amalgamation  of  school  boards.  Sixty  percent  of  Ontarians  agree 
that  there  should  be  fewer  school  boards,  each  covering  a larger 
number  of  schools.  But  there  is  very  little  support  (about  20 
percent)  for  the  abolition  of  school  boards  and  the  important 
roles  they  have  played  in  setting  educational  policies  and  fair 
resource  allocation  within  regional  communities.  There  is  also 
strong  majority  support  for  having  fuller  engagement  of  both 
parents  and  teachers  in  the  running  of  the  schools,  through  par- 
ents’ councils  or  similar  vehicles.  The  vast  majority  of  the  public 
want  teachers  involved  in  running  local  schools;  they  also  strongly 
support  workplace  democratization  generally.  Managerial  wisdom 
and  public  opinion  are  in  accord  on  this  issue. 

A few  years  ago,  the  “Royal  Commission  on  Learning”  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  extensive  readings  of  public  opinion  ever 
undertaken  in  this  province.  It  had  a bipartisan  and  representative 
composition,  held  open  hearings  across  the  province  and  consulted 
widely  with  diverse  researchers.  Probably  its  key  recommendation, 
and  the  one  most  widely  supported  in  the  research  literature  and 
in  the  public  hearings,  was  the  promotion  of  government  support 
and  funding  for  early  childhood  education  programs.  The  newly 
elected  PC  government  summarily  rejected  this  recommendation 
with  a few  dismissive  remarks  by  the  premier.  This  decision  may 
have  been  driven  by  ideological  objectives  against  further  state 
intervention  or  by  shorter-term  fiscal  objectives.  In  any  case, 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  both  the  common  sense  wisdom  that  “an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  as  well  as  the 
empirical  findings  of  leading  human  capital  researchers  who 
increasingly  confirm  the  importance  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion as  a means  to  reducing  long-term  social  costs  in  the  realms 
of  crime,  welfare  and  rehabilitation  (see  Heckman,  1997;  see 
also  Heckman  & Klenow,  1997). 


Concluding  Remarks 

The  obvious  lesson  for  reasonable  government  from  representa- 
tive readings  of  public  opinion  about  education  is  that,  in  order 
to  remain  responsive  to  the  public  will,  it  is  imperative  to  keep 
listening  to  the  public  as  conditions  change.  This  government 
would  be  well  advised  to  consult  the  full  Ontario  public  in  a 
serious  and  sustained  way,  and  to  reassess  its  original  electoral 
platform  in  light  of  the  changing  economic  conditions,  and  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  electorate  with  the  government’s 
educational  agenda.  Bill  160  is  clearly  out  of  step  with  present 
public  sentiment.  The  government  has  not  presented  any  com- 
pelling counter-evidence  of  the  fiscal  necessity  for  continuing 
downsizing  of  education  while  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
now  marches  in  the  other  direction.  Ad  hoc  and  belated  efforts 
to  convince  selected  community  leaders  of  the  government’s 
“compassion”  in  selected  social  policy  realms  are  unlikely  to 
placate  any  except  the  already  converted  (see  for  example, 
Ruimy,  1997).  Sooner  or  later  a more  responsive  government 
will  have  to  consult  fairly,  especially  with  teachers  who  will 
have  to  deliver  whatever  education  reforms  are  legislatively 
enacted.  To  read  and  listen  to  public  opinion  openly  and  con- 
sult with  all  relevant  interest  groups  is  not  only  responsive 
democratic  government,  but  it’s  also  sensible  business  practice. 
Above  all,  it  is  just  good  common  sense. 
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Notes 

1.  Since  1978,  the  OISE/UT  Survey  has  been  the  only  extensive 
analysis  of  public  concern  about  educational  issues  to  be  published 
on  a regular  basis  in  Canada.  The  survey  profiles  current  patterns  and 
trends  in  public  opinion  about  policy  options  for  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion. The  most  recent  publication  is:  D.W.  Livingstone,  D.  Hart  and 
L.  E.  Davie,  Public  Attitudes  Towards  Education  in  Ontario  1 99 6:The  Eleventh 
OISE/UT  Survey.  All  survey  findings  cited  here  are  fully  documented  in 
this  publication  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  following  text. 

2.  See  M.  Curti  (1935)  for  an  informative  account  of  this  preoc- 
cupation with  education  as  the  cause  of  major  social  problems  and 
educational  reform  as  the  primary  solution.  Curti  was  looking  back 
over  the  prior  century  during  the  Great  Depression  of  this  one. 

3.  NALL  is  associated  with  the  Centre  for  Study  of  Education 
and  Work,  located  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  & Equity 
Studies  at  OISE/UT. 

4.  This  is  based  on  Steve  Lawton’s  Finance  Presentation  to  the 
OISE/UT  Teach-in  on  Bill  160,  October  30,  1997. 
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Although  it  was  not  part  of  Bill  160,  assessment  was  a 

forerunner  in  Ontario  school  reform.  In  many  ways,  the 
current  attention  to  education  was  sparked  by  the  results 
from  international  and  national  assessments.  In  this  time  of  intense 
and  often  conflicting  pressure  for  changes  in  education,  large-scale 
assessment  and  accountability  have  emerged  with  gale-like  force 
to  dominate  much  of  the  debate  in  the  public  forum.  Because 
large-scale  assessment  is  always  news,  with  the  media  dedicating 
a great  deal  of  energy  to  providing  coverage,  it  routinely  captures 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  influences  political  action. 

Assessment  and  accountability  are  not  unique  to  Ontario. 
They  are  part  of  the  educational  landscape  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Ontario,  there  has  been  support  from  all  of  the  major 
political  parties  and  three  different  governments  will  claim 
paternity  of  Ontario’s  assessment  and  accountability  progeny: 

• Recommendations  for  large-scale  testing  were  made  by 
Radwanski  in  his  1988  report  for  the  Liberal  government. 

• In  1995,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning,  appointed 
by  the  NDP,  recommended  the  creation  of  an  arms-length 
agency  with  responsibility  (among  other  things)  for  provin- 
cial, national  and  international  assessments. 

• The  legislation  establishing  the  Education  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office  (EQAO)  and  launching  the  large-scale 
assessment  program  was  passed  in  June,  1996,  under  the 
Conservative  government,  with  full  support  in  the  House. 
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Since  that  time,  EQAO  has  conducted  two  provincial  assess- 
ments (reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  with  every  student 
in  Grade  3 and  mathematics  with  a sample  of  Grade  6 students) 
and  two  more  are  planned  for  spring  1998  (reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  with  every  student  in  Grade  3 and  mathematics 
with  a sample  of  Grade  9 students).  EQAO  also  coordinates 
Ontario’s  participation  in  the  national  assessments  that  are  done 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education  of  Canada  (CMEC) 
(science  in  1996,  mathematics  in  1997,  and  reading/ writing  in 
1998)  and  international  assessments  (e.g., Third  International 
Mathematics  and  Science  Study  [TIMSS],  conducted  by  the 


International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Achievement  [IEA]  in  1995). 

Although  large-scale  assessment  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon 
in  Ontario,  it  has  a very  long  and  often  rocky  history  in  many 
other  jurisdictions  around  the  world.  Ontario  can  learn  a great 
deal  from  the  experiences  and  the  research  from  elsewhere. 

Why  Large-Scale  Assessment? 

It’s  clear  that  a whole  lot  of  people  care  about  how  well  Ontario 
students  are  doing  and  about  the  quality  of  the  education  system. 
Education  has  surfaced  as  a hot  button  in  the  public  conscious- 
ness that  unleashes  the  fears  and  concerns  that  all  parents  feel 
about  their  children’s  future.  These  anxieties  have  triggered  a 
yearning  for  some  assurances  that  will  allay  fears  and  give  parents 
confidence  that  the  schools  are  being  held  to  account  for  equip- 
ping their  children  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  succeed.  Large- 
scale  assessment  is  seen  as  a relatively  efficient  and  simple  way 
for  government  to  provide  this  accountability.  Unfortunately, 
testing  programs  have  not  been  able  to  fulfill  all  of  the  expecta- 
tions that  people  hold  for  them. 

Trying  to  use  one  assessment  procedure  for  a wide  range 
of  purposes  is  like  using  a hammer  for  jobs  ranging  from  brain 
surgery  to  pile  driving  (Haney,  1991). 

There  are  a whole  range  of  possible  reasons  for  doing  assessment 
and  the  purposes  have  a major  impact  on  the  nature  of  the  assess- 
ment process  and  on  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  can  reasonably  be 


made,  based  on  the  results  (Haney,  1991;  Gipps,  1995).  Some  tests 
are  designed  to  be  diagnostic  and  detect  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  areas  of  learning;  others  are  designed  to  spread  students  out  on  a 
continuum,  so  that  they  can  be  sorted  into  groups;  still  others  are 
designed  to  identify  areas  for  improvement  in  relation  to  particular 
components  of  the  curriculum.  Assessment  tools  are  specialized  to 
the  task,  just  like  scalpels  or  saws  are  used  for  particular  purposes 
in  surgery.  When  tests  are  used  for  purposes  that  they  were  not 
developed  to  fulfill,  the  results  can  be  misunderstood  and  may 
inadvertently  lead  to  bad  decisions.  No  one  assessment  procedure 
can  possibly  cover  a whole  range  of  purposes.  In  the  world  of 
finance,  the  TSE  may  be  a reasonable  way  to  get  a quick  sense  of 
the  state  of  the  economy  but  it  cannot  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  decide  which  mutual  funds  to  buy.  An  international 
assessment  can  provide  a starting  point  for  considering  curriculum 
emphasis  or  instructional  time,  but  it  doesn’t  give  useful  information 
about  a particular  school  or  province. 

The  large-scale  assessments  in  Ontario  (international,  national, 
and  provincial)  are  designed  to  provide  descriptions  of  student 
learning  for  accountability  purposes  and  for  formulating  policy 
and  improving  education  for  all  students. 

The  EQAO  Grade  3 assessment  was  designed  to: 

• provide  high  quality  information  to  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  the  general  public  about  the  academic  achievement  of  Grade 
3 students  in  Ontario 


Table  1 

Grade  3 EQAO  Assessment  Results  for  a Sample  School 


Demographics  Attitudes  (percent  saying  yes) 


62 

Students  in  Grade  3 

I like  reading 

91% 

62% 

50% 

ESL/ESD  (English  as  a Second 
Language/English  Skills  Development) 

I am  good  at  reading 

59% 

58% 

18% 

Full  exempt  from  assessment 

I like  writing 

85% 

54% 

24% 

Receiving  special  education 
(Excluding  gifted) 

I am  good  at  writing 

62% 

54% 

59% 

Girls 

I like  mathematics 

65% 

62% 

45% 

Language  other  than  English 
in  the  home 

I am  good  at  mathematics 

50% 

62% 

Reading 

Writing 

Mathematics 

Level  2,3,4 

Level  3,4 

Level  2,3,4 

Level  3,4 

Level  2,3,4 

Level  3,4 

Province 

School 

Province 

School 

Province 

School 

Province 

School 

Province 

School 

Province 

School 

All  Students 

80 

69% 

50 

37% 

82 

65% 

39 

37% 

76 

63% 

33 

19% 

Girls 

85 

76% 

58 

41% 

88 

71% 

49 

50% 

80 

71% 

36 

32% 

Boys 

78 

67% 

45 

33% 

79 

58% 

32 

21% 

76 

62% 

32 

4% 

24 
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wide  range  of  purposes  is  like  using  a hammer  for 
jobs  ranging  from  brain  surgery  to  pile  driving. 


• provide  teachers  with  information  to  adapt  curriculum 
and  instruction 

• help  parents  and  the  public  become  aware  of  curriculum 
content  and  standards  in  schools  and  provide  a common 
language  to  talk  about  teaching  and  learning 

• provide  an  external  reference  point  for  schools,  boards,  and 
the  province  to  use  in  planning  student  programs  for  school 
and  program  improvement 

• provide  parents  and  teachers  with  additional  information 
to  augment  what  they  know  about  a student’s  learning 

Using  assessment  results  as  a horse  race  with  winners  and 
losers  is  misguided.  The  real  value  in  international,  national,  and 
provincial  assessments  comes  from  using  the  information  to 
come  to  a better  understanding  of  the  factors  that  can  enhance 
student  learning  and  improve  schools. 

What  Do  Assessment  Results  Mean? 

Even  though  people  expect  testing  programs  to  give  them 
concrete,  straightforward  and  simple  answers  about  how  well 
students  and  the  schools  are  doing,  this  is  a false  expectation. 
Large-scale  assessments  do  not  provide  these  kinds  of  answers. 
Test  results  are  not  absolute  and  they  are  not  magical.  They  are 
tools  that  can  provide  valuable  clues  and  guide  exploration  and 
planning.  Instead  of  being  viewed  as  the  end  point  forjudging, 
they  provide  a starting  point  for  thinking,  talking  and  deciding 
what  to  do  next. 

Table  1 illustrates  the  complexity  of  interpreting  scores  from 
large-scale  assessments.  In  this  school,  half  of  the  students  are 
learning  English  as  a Second  Language  and  almost  one  quarter 
are  receiving  special  education  assistance.  The  percent  of  students 
in  the  highest  achievement  categories  is  below  the  province  in  all 
three  areas.  But,  in  writing,  they  have  a group  of  students  (par- 
ticularly girls)  who  are  performing  very  well.  The  same  is  true 
for  mathematics.  Not  bad  for  such  a diverse  school.  Just  because 
not  all  their  students  are  performing  at  the  highest  level  does 
not  mean  that  the  teachers  are  lazy  or  that  programs  are  weak. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  school  is  having  considerable  success 
with  students  who  have  some  disadvantages  to  overcome.  At  the 
same  time,  the  results  suggest  that  the  school  might  look  closely 


at  the  boys  and  see  if  they  need  to  refine  or  even  rethink 
what  they  are  doing  to  help  them  learn. 

Contrary  to  intuition,  schools  with  high  scores 
do  not  necessarily  have  excellent  programs  and 
outstanding  teachers.  The  work  of  Goldstein  and 
his  colleagues  in  Britain  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  importance  of  student  entry  characteristics  in 
assessing  the  quality  of  a school.  Schools  where 
advantaged  students  enter  with  considerable  prior 
knowledge  and  experience  look  like  high  performing 
schools  at  first  blush,  but  they  have  not  added  any  par- 
ticular “value”  to  the  students’  learning.  Stoll  and  Fink  (1996) 
refer  to  these  schools  as  cruising  schools.  They  maintain  positive 
reputations  because  the  students  in  them  do  well.  But  the  high 
performance  happens  in  spite  of  the  school,  not  because  of  it. 

There  are  no  simple  answers.  Interpreting  assessment  results 
is  a thinking  process.  It  involves  asking  questions  and  paying 
attention  to  factors  like  curriculum  priorities;  school,  student,  and 
home  characteristics;  and  understanding  the  statistics.  To  do  less  is  to 
risk  making  bad  judgments  that  can  be  detrimental,  rather  than 
helpful,  to  students. 

Examining  Curriculum  Priorities 

It  isn’t  possible  for  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to  learn  all 
that  there  is  to  know.  There  will  always  be  decisions  about  what 
material  to  include  in  the  curriculum.  Because  these  decisions 
ultimately  reflect  what  students  are  expected  to  learn,  setting 
curriculum  priorities  is  an  important  issue  for  educators  and  the 
public.  Large-scale  assessments  can  provide  useful  data  for  the 
public  discussion  that  leads  to  establishing  curriculum  priorities. 
When  the  TIMSS  (international  assessment)  results  were  released, 
the  press  coverage  was  almost  completely  focused  on  Ontario’s 
rank  in  relation  to  other  countries  and  the  debate  still  rages 
about  whether  its  position  was  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  The 
more  important  issue  is  whether  or  not  Ontario  students  are 
learning  the  mathematics  and  science  that  we  believe  they  will 
need.  International  curricula  vary  immensely.  TIMSS  content  is 
simply  what  40-plus  countries  could  agree  on;  it  is  not  a sort  of 
official  world  curriculum. 

Just  under  80  percent  of  the  TIMSS  items  were  covered  in 
the  Ontario  Grade  8 mathematics  curriculum  of  the  day,  but  we 
did  this  in  about  half  of  the  teaching  time  that  was  dedicated  to 
mathematics.  The  other  half  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  material 
not  covered  by  TIMSS. 

The  same  kinds  of  considerations  apply  to  the  national  assess- 
ment (SAIP)  results,  although  curricular  variation  within  Canada  is 
not  as  wide.  Content  from  a large-scale  test  is  obviously  important, 
but  being  on  the  test  does  not  make  a topic  more  important  than 
other  content.  Content  of  tests  is  always  a negotiated  compromise. 
Ontario  curricula  may  indeed  need  revising.  However,  it  is  foolish 
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to  simply  align  it  with  an  external  test  as  a quick  expedient  to 
improve  scores.  Setting  curriculum  priorities  is  a complex  policy 
issue  that  can  have  far-reaching  implications  for  what  Ontario 
students  learn. 

If  large-scale  assessment  is  going  to  be  used  to  influence 
student  learning,  it  is  important  to  ask  questions  and  do  more 
detailed  analysis  in  order  to  understand  what  the  results  mean 
and  use  them  wisely. 

Curriculum  Priorities  — Questions  to  Consider 

• What  is  the  relative  importance  of  topics  emphasized  in  the  assess- 
ment in  relation  to  the  curriculum?  For  instance,  “measurement” 
and  “organization  of  data”  were  emphasized  inTIMSS  more 
than  they  are  in  the  Ontario  curriculum.  This  creates  a point 
of  discussion  to  decide  what  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
Ontario  curriculum. 

• What  is  omitted  from  the  assessment?  Some  important  outcomes 
are  not  covered  in  an  assessment  for  a whole  range  of  reasons. 
For  example,  international,  national,  and  provincial  assessments 
are  limited  to  educational  goals  that  can  be  assessed  by  paper 
and  pencil  or  short  performance  tasks. 

• What  is  the  relative  importance  of  different  subjects?  Large-scale 
assessments  provide  more  readily  available  achievement  data  in 
some  areas  (language,  mathematics,  science)  than  in  others.  This 
places  special  emphasis  on  what  is  measured  and  may  squeeze 
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out  other  curriculum  areas  that  are  not  measured  as  easily 
(e.g.,  history,  social  development,  physical  education). 

Influence  of  Student,  School,  and  Home  Characteristics 
Student  achievement  is  not  just  a product  of  the  school  or  school 
system.  Students  learn  in  every  facet  of  their  lives.  Large-scale 
assessments  are  particularly  useful  when  they  include  information 
about  students,  schools,  communities,  socio-cultural  factors  and 
home  characteristics  that  can  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  assess- 
ment results.  They  can  help  people  adjust  policies  or  practices  to 
enhance  learning  for  Ontario  students. 

Student,  Home  and  School  Characteristics  — 

Questions  to  Consider 

• What  is  the  pattern  of  achievement  for  students  for  whom  English 

is  not  a first  language,  or  who  have  special  learning  needs,  or  who  are 
in  small  or  in  large  schools,  or  whose  parents  are  involved  with  the 
school,  or  for  boys /girls,  etc.  ? There  may  well  be  clues  in  the 
patterns  that  suggest  actions. 

• What  kinds  of  conditions,  resources,  teaching  strategies,  and  assess- 
ment practices  are  related  to  high  scores  on  the  assessment? 
Assessments  can  be  used  to  identify  promising  practices  in 
order  to  target  and  focus  educational  programs  so  that  students 
are  truly  learning. 

Understanding  the  Statistics 

Test  scores  are  not  absolute  statements  of  student  achievement 
or  school  quality.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  measure  human  learning 
directly,  any  assessment  of  student  achievement  is  an  indirect 
estimate  based  on  their  responses  to  a sample  of  test  items  or 
tasks.  Assessment  developers  strive  to  maximize  accuracy  by 
ensuring  that  the  assessment  is  free  from  bias  and  fair  for  all 
students;  that  it  is  engaging  for  students  so  that  they  are  moti- 
vated to  show  their  learning;  and  that  it  reflects  the  intended 
curriculum.  They  are  also  very  aware  that  the  scores  need  to 
be  interpreted  and  used  with  caution. 

Many  large-scale  assessment  like  SAIP,TIMSS,  and  the  Grade  6 
or  9 EQAO  assessments  are  conducted  with  a representative  sam- 
ple of  students.  The  scores  from  a sample  include  some  amount  of 
uncertainty  and  are  reported  to  reflect  the  range  within  which  the 
actual  score  is  likely  to  be  found.  When  results  are  presented  in  a 
ranked  form,  these  sampling  variations  are  overlooked  and  small 
differences  between  schools  or  districts,  which  are  the  result  of  the 
sampling  uncertainty,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  important.  Rank- 
ing gives  the  impression  that  the  differences  represent  higher  or 
lower  achievement  when  many  of  them  are  not  only  statistically 
insignificant,  but  also  educationally  meaningless. 

More  than  40  countries  participated  in  TIMSS,  but  only  27 
(Grade  7)  and  25  (Grade  8)  met  all  sampling  requirements.  The 
other  countries  either  had  too  many  schools  refuse,  chose  to  test 
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a different  age  group,  or  could  not  document  their  sampling  pro- 
cedures. When  only  the  25  or  27  fully  participating  countries  are 
included,  five  countries  were  consistently  ahead  of  Canada  in  all 
four  comparisons:  Belgium  (Flemish),  Czech  Republic,  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Singapore.  In  addition,  six  countries  did  better  than 
Canada  in  at  least  one  comparison.  The  remaining  countries,  the 
U.S.,  New  Zealand,  12  from  Europe,  and  a few  underdeveloped 
countries  either  tied  or  did  more  poorly  than  Canada  in  all  four 
categories.  When  Ontario  English  SAIP  results  are  compared  to 
the  Canadian  average,  the  English  Ontario  results  appear  to  be 
mostly  lower  than  the  Canadian  average,  but  none  differ  from 
the  Canadian  average  by  more  than  chance  sampling  variation. 

Achievement  scores  do  not  give  a complete  picture  of  institu- 
tional or  organizational  quality.  They  are  merely  indicators  at 
one  point  in  time  that  give  estimates  of  student  learning.  They 
can  identify  broad  areas  of  success  and  weakness  to  guide  policy 
decisions,  but  they  should  not  be  treated  as  definitive. 

Understanding  the  Statistics  — Questions  to  Consider 

• How  was  the  sample  selected,  what  students  were  actually  included,  and 
what  impact  could  the  sampling  haw  on  the  interpretation  of  the  results? 
It’s  important  for  interpretation  to  know  about  who  was  tested. 

• What  group  was  the  assessment  designed  to  describe?  It  is  inaccurate 
and  dangerous  to  use  results  from  an  assessment  to  generalize 
beyond  its  scope.  The  EQAO  assessment  of  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  at  the  end  of  Grade  3 provides  valuable  information 
for  decision-making  about  the  primary  program.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  the  aggregated  achievement  of  the  Grade  3 
students  is  in  any  way  indicative  of  the  quality  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  There  are  many  more  programs,  grades,  and  other  factors 
that  need  to  be  considered  to  develop  a school  quality  index.  The 
Grade  3 assessment  scores  might  form  a part  of  a school  index  but, 
on  their  own,  they  can  give  a very  faulty  picture. 


What  are  the  consequences  of  large-scale  assessment? 

By  far  the  most  interesting  research  related  to  large-scale  assess- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  uses  and  consequences  of  the  testing 
and  the  resulting  scores.  Although  educators,  policy  makers,  and 
the  public  may  feel  that  they  know  how  the  assessments  will  be 
used,  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  how  ingenious  and 
unexpected  human  response  can  be.  Any  test  can  be  corrupted, 
especially  when  there  are  “high  stakes”  attached.  When  this  hap- 
pens, a perfectly  good  assessment  is  invalidated  and  will  provide 
scores  that  are  not  accurate 

Impact  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

When  large-scale  assessment  are  used  for  accountability  and 
teachers  are  held  responsible  for  their  students’  scores,  they  are 
likely  to  teach  to  the  test  or  to  the  test  format.  This  phenomenon 
reduces  the  range  of  curricular  goals  and  activities.  Teachers  use 
instructional  time  preparing  for  the  test;  focus  on  teaching  methods 
that  are  test-like  in  form  and  content,  even  though  the  testing 
procedures  are  not  good  instructional  practice  (e.  g.,  having  stu- 
dents recognize  incorrect  spellings  instead  of  actually  spelling 
words  correctly);  neglect  other  areas  of  the  curriculum;  and  focus 
on  memorization  at  the  expense  of  thinking.  In  some  studies, 
changes  in  test  scores  have  been  attributed  to  cheating  and  inten- 
sive test  preparation,  rather  than  genuine  increases  in  achievement. 
Test  scores  may  go  up,  but  real  learning  doesn’t  change. 

Legal  Consequences 

Educational  assessment  is  an  emotional  and  political  issue.  A 
widespread  interest  in  increased  accountability  has  contributed 
to  testing  being  part  of  many  political  agendas.  There  have  been, 
however,  many  groups  and  individuals  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  treated  unfairly  because  of  large-scale  assessments  and  have 
challenged  the  assessment  programs  in  court.  These  challenges 
have  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  United  States,  where 
litigation  is  a common  vehicle  for  resolving  issues.  The  cases 
usually  have  involved  test  fairness,  test  validity,  test  use,  standards 
or  the  accountability  of  the  testing  organizations.  Competency 
tests  have  been  challenged  when  opportunities  to  learn  have 
been  denied  or  there  is  evidence  of  bias.  Some  cases  have  drawn 
on  expert  testimony  from  measurement  specialists  to  establish 
that  the  tests  were  used  in  ways  that  were  not  intended  and 
could  not  be  defended;  others  have  challenged  the  adequacy  of 
a cut-score  or  a standard  of  performance  that  was  used  to  deny 
a student  entry  to  a program,  credential,  or  award  (e.  g.,  promo- 
tion to  the  next  grade,  graduation  certificate,  scholarship) 
(Mehrens  & Popham,  1992). 

Impact  on  Teachers’  Professional  Capacity  and  Sense  of  Efficacy 
When  teachers  are  involved  in  designing  and  scoring  assess- 
ments, they  learn  about  what  students  generally  should  be  able 
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to  do  and  about  instructional  approaches  to  support  student 
learning  (Archbald  & Newmann,  1988;  Darhng-Hammond, 
Ancess,  & Falk,  1995).  However,  when  assessment  decisions  are 
made  outside  the  school  and  teachers  are  not  involved,  they  lose 
their  sense  of  themselves  as  autonomous  professionals  and 
authorities  on  curriculum  and  it  is  less  likely  that  they  will 
come  to  understand  or  adopt  changes  in  assessment  practices. 
Large-scale  assessment  does  not  need  to  marginalize  teachers. 
O’Day  and  colleagues  (1995)  described  how  the  experiences  of 
several  U.S.  states  have  demonstrated  that  designing  tests  guided 
teachers  toward  new  ways  of  looking  at  teaching,  learning,  and 
assessment,  provided  them  with  professional  development,  and 
enhanced  their  classroom  practice. 


Using  Assessment  for  Educational  Renewal 

There  is  general  agreement  that  large-scale  assessment  should 
influence  schools  and  change  education  so  that  students  are 
learning  more  and  more  efficiently  than  before.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  quite  different  views  about  how  these  changes  might 
occur.  Linda  Darhng-Hammond  (1992)  describes  them  this  way: 
“Two  very  different  theories  of  school  reform  are  working  in 
parallel  and  sometimes  at  cross-purposes....  One  theory  focuses 
on  tightening  the  controls:  more  courses,  more  tests,  more  direc- 
tive curriculum,  more  standards  enforced  by  more  rewards,  and 
more  sanctions.  These  reformers  would  improve  education  by 
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developing  more  tests  and  tying  funds  to  schools’  test  scores.  ...A 
second  theory  attends  more  to  the  qualifications  and  capacities  of 
teachers  and  to  developing  schools  through  changes  in  teacher 
education,  licensing  and  certification  processes,  ...  professional 
development  schools,  efforts  to  decentralize  school  decision-making 
while  infusing  knowledge,  changing  local  assessment  practices  and 
developing  networks  among  teachers  and  schools”  (p.22). 

When  assessment  is  used  as  a hammer  to  compel  compli- 
ance, it  is  unlikely  to  result  in  changes  in  learning.  Instead,  it 
encourages  subversive  activity  and  energy  is  deflected  away 
from  promising  educational  initiatives.  The  more  promising 
direction  for  large-scale  assessment  has  been  documented  in  a 
number  of  studies  across  the  world.  Large-scale  assessment  can  be 
the  vehicle  for  building  the  capacity  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors for  educational  renewal,  from  the  inside.  Building  capacity 
is  a multidimensional  process  of  acquiring  knowledge,  skills, 
dispositions  and  views  of  self  (O’Day  et  al.  1995).  The  benefits 
of  large-scale  assessment  arise  from  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tors to  think  about  and  work  with  the  curriculum,  student 
work,  and  instruction  in  ways  that  challenge  them  and  enhance 
their  capacity.  Educational  renewal  happens  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  educators  and  it  occurs  when  teachers  know  more,  can 
do  more,  are  motivated  to  change,  and  see  themselves  as  able  to 
change  their  practices.  Large  scale  assessment  can  provide  the 
forum  for  this  learning  to  take  place.  When  assessments  include 
challenging  and  dynamic  aspects  of  learning  and  when  they 
model  instruction  and  critical  skills  in  and  across  disciplines, 
they  offer  the  opportunity  for  educational  communities  to 
clarify  expectations  and  develop  agreement  about  important 
student  learning.  What  better  way  to  undertake  school  renewal.  O 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO? 


During  two  weeks  in  October  and  November 
1997,  Ontario  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
strike  that  closed  all  of  the  province’s  public 
and  Catholic  schools.  The  five  affiliates  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  ofTeachers  took  this  action 
in  response  to  the  Conservative  Governments 
Bill  160,  The  Education  Quality  Improvement 
Act.  In  contrast  to  what  the  Bill’s  name  sug- 
gests, the  teachers  argued  that  this  legislation 
would  not  improve  education  quality.  Rather, 
it  would  centralize  power  over  education  in  the 
provincial  cabinet  and  allow  the  government  to 
cut  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
education  budget.  In  spite  of  the  teachers’ 


protest,  which  garnered  a huge  groundswell  of 
support,  particularly  among  parents,  the  Bill  was 
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passed.  What  will  the  government  be  able  to  do 


with  its  new  powers?  How  will  parents  figure  in  the 


new  regime  of  Ontario  education? 


Although  not  referred  to  in  Bill  160,  and  not  at  this  time 


on  the  government’s  agenda,  the  privatization  of  Ontario  edu- 
cation has  become  an  increasing  concern  for  educators  and  parents. 
This  is  because  many  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the  government  create 


conditions  in  which  market-driven  forms  of  schooling  could  be 
established.  In  this  context,  I focus  on  one  variant  of  market-driven 
school  reforms  — commonly  referred  to  as  “school  choice”  — 
where  public  and  private  schools  compete  for  students  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  open  enrolment  and  per  capita  funding. 

While  a fair  degree  of  choice  exists  already  in  the  Ontario 
school  system,  market-driven  competition  among  schools  for  “con- 
sumers” would  represent  a radical  departure.  This  may  well  be  the 
next  step  contemplated  by  the  government,  and  recently  the  Globe 
and  Mail  advocated  for  such  a market  system  of  choice  on  its 
editorial  page  (January  19, 1998). What  can  researchers  tell  us  about 
how  such  programs  work  and  about  their  effects?  Can  choice  pro- 
grams deliver  what  they  promise? 

Two  claims  are  often  made  by  school  choice  promoters  — 
namely,  that  such  systems  enhance  overall  education 
quality  and  that  they  are  more  equitable  in  that 
every  child  can  gain  access  to  a school  suited 
to  their  needs.  I provide  a brief  review  of 
emerging  research  of  how  choice  pro- 
grams operate  in  practice.  I have  con- 
sidered studies  from  several  countries 
from  a standpoint  that  sees  questions 
of  equity  as  integral  to  questions  of 
quality.  Education  reforms  that  pur- 
port to  promote  school  improve- 
ment must  be  measured  in  terms  of 
their  capacity  to  enhance  learning  for 
all  students,  including  and  especially 
those  who  have  historically  been  ill 
served  by  the  education  system. 

The  International  Context 

Systems  of  school  choice  are  a central  feature  of 
several  countries’  recent  school  reforms,  as  governments 
seek  to  “restructure”  education  to  meet  “the  challenges  of  the 
new  global  economy.”  These  programs  are  controversial  and  the 
rhetoric  promoting  or  attacking  them  is  intense.  Claims  in  favor 
of  choice  programs  suggest  that  they  will  lead  to  innovation, 
higher  achievement,  broaden  opportunities,  and  “empower” 
families  to  obtain  the  education  their  children  need,  while  the 
state  is  seen  as  an  inherently  inefficient,  costly,  and  bureaucratic 
monopoly  run  by  administrators  and  self-interested  union  boss- 
es who  resist  change.  In  contrast,  the  market  is  painted  as  natu- 
rally free,  dynamic,  efficient,  creative,  flexible,  and  less  costly,  dri- 
ven by  risk-taking  entrepreneurs  and  smart  consumers  (see 
Chubb  & Moe,  1990).  Those  who  oppose  such  reforms  argue 
that  education  markets  threaten  to  undermine  public  education, 
that  meaningful  choices  remain  elusive  for  most  families,  and 
that  racial  minority,  immigrant,  poor,  and  working  class  students, 
in  particular,  stand  to  lose  from  choice  programs. 


Wherever  open  enrolment  plans  have  been  introduced,  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  initiatives:  sub- 
stantial budget  cuts  and  per  capita  funding  models;  centralization  of 
curriculum  and  financial  decisions;  regular,  standardized  testing  and 
publication  of  school-by-school  results;  performance  or  outcomes 
based  evaluations  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  students;  reduction 
of  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining  for  teachers,  as  well  as  sustained 
rhetorical  attacks  on  teacher  unions;  creation  of  quasi-autonomous 
regulatory  bodies  to  manage  such  areas  as  teacher  qualification  and 
testing;  moves  to  school  based  management;  and  calls  for  greater 
parental  responsibility  for  children  s learning  and  community  involve- 
ment in  school  governance.  This  is  a familiar  list  for  anyone  who  has 
followed  changes  to  education  in  Ontario  in  the  past  few  years. 

Ontario  has  had  versions  of  regulated  choice  within  pub- 
licly funded  school  systems  for  years,  including 
Roman  Catholic  and  French  language  schools, 
French  Immersion  programs,  gifted  pro- 
grams, alternative  schools,  and  special 
focus  secondary  schools  in  music,  the 
arts,  technology,  and  so  forth.  Choices 
are  limited  by  geography  and  by 
regulations  requiring  schools  to 


admit  all  pupils  within  a geographic 
area  before  “out  of  district”  children 
are  accommodated.  Private  schools  do 
not  receive  government  funding.  While 
there  is  some  relation  between  a school  s bud- 
get and  its  enrolment,  many  other  considerations 
are  part  of  how  funding  levels  are  decided.  In  contrast, 
market-based,  competitive  choice  programs  have  more  or  less  open 
student  enrolment  plans  and  per  capita  funding,  where  a greater 
portion  of  a school’s  funding  is  tied  to  enrolment.  Here  (some)  stu- 
dents become  valuable  “commodities”  as  grants  follow  them  to  the 
school  of  their  choice.  Families  may  actively  choose  a school,  rather 
than  settle  for  one  in  their  neighborhood. 

England  and  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  parts  of  Australia  have 
moved  quite  far  in  this  direction  of  market-driven  choice  and  a 
number  of  researchers  have  begun  to  track  the  effects  of  such  pro- 
grams (Ball,  1993;  Bowe,  Gewirtz,  & Ball,  1994;  Gordon,  1994  & 
1995;  Clune  & Witte,  1990;  Wells,  1993;  Fuller  & Elmore,  1996; 
Smrekar,  1996).  What  they  suggest  first  is  that  local  contexts  matter 
a great  deal  to  how  choice  programs  work,  who  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  how  effective  they  are.  Researchers  who 
have  traced  how  families  make  choices  have  found  that  this  is  a com- 
plex and  drawn  out  process.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  shopping 
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for  a video  or  a new  coat.  Educational  choices 
are  based  on  a variety  of  criteria,  some  of  which 
have  little  to  do  with  the  academic  reputation  of 
schools.  In  fact,  studies  suggest  that  specific  fea- 
tures of  educational  programs  play  a minor  role 
in  many  families’  school  choices  (David,  West  & 

Ribbens,  1994;  Fuller  & Elmore,  1996).  For  some, 
safety,  distance,  and  transportation  are  important, 
while  others  value  the  familiarity  and  responsiveness 
of  a neighborhood  school  (Wells,  1993).  Other  studies 
suggest  that  choosing  a school  is  a different  process  for  work- 
ing class  and  poor  families  than  it  is  for  the  middle  classes  and  the 
rich.  They  argue  that  while  there  are  some  important  variations 
both  between  and  within  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups,  issues 
of  “race”  play  an  important  role  in  more  than  a few  families’ 
choice-making  (Wells  & Cram,  1996).  It  is  a formida- 
ble addition  to  women’s  domestic  responsibili 
ties  requiring  time,  access  to  knowledge, 
resources,  and  transportation.  While 
many  women  doubtless  enjoy  doing 
this  work,  it  is  quite  another  matter 
for  public  institutions  to  assume 


and  rely  on  the  disproportionate 
sacrifices  that  women  must  make 
for  the  system  to  “work”  (David, 

West,  & Ribbens,  1994;  Smith,  1996). 

Choosing  schools  in  an  open  market  sys- 
tem is  extraordinarily  hard  work  if  it  is  to  be 
done  well.  Across  social  groups,  this  kind  of 
work,  work  like  other  kinds  of  school  involvement 
typically  falls  to  mothers. 


School  choice  and 
Education  Improvement 

There  is  no  systematic  evidence  that  competitive  school 
choice  environments  improve  student  learning. 
Reviewing  dozens  of  studies,  two  U.  S.  researchers 
wrote  that  in  the  absence  of  systemic  reforms 
offering  real  and  accessible  public  options,  “it  is 
unlikely  that  choice  will  do  anything  other  than 
simply  move  high  achievers  around  from  one 
school  to  another,  mistaking  the  effect  of  concen- 
trating strong  and  motivated  students  for  an  effect 
of  the  school  or  the  choice  system”  (Fuller  & 

Elmore,  1996,  p.  200).  Choices  are  not  made  objectively 


Choices 
are  not  made 
objectively  or  even 
idiosyncratical ly.  People  in 
different  social  groups  — rich 
and  poor,  for  example  — 
choose  or  are  able  to 
choose  differently. 


or  even  idiosyncratically.  People  in  different  social 
groups  — rich  and  poor,  for  example  — choose  or 
are  able  to  choose  differently.  Similarly,  historical, 
political,  and  economic  factors  in  the  local  con- 
text shape  the  choices  that  are  available. 

While  promoters  of  choice  highlight  how  fam- 
ilies are  able  to  make  active  and  informed  selec- 
tions, some  studies  have  indicated  how  schools 
actively  choose  from  among  those  who  would  like  to 
enrol.  Even  when  governments  impose  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  schools  to  screen  out  minority  students,  poor 
children,  ESL  learners,  and  children  with  special  needs,  popular 
schools  are  nevertheless  able  to  pick  and  choose  “the  best”  appli- 
cants. Moore  and  Davenport  (1990),  for  example,  traced  how  teachers’ 
decisions  about  who  to  admit  to  popular  schools  of  choice  system- 
atically favored  middle-class  and  white  students,  even 
when  school  policies  and  teachers  themselves 
stated  that  their  intention  was  to  work 
toward  equity.  In  other  words,  directly,  or 
indirectly,  “race”  and  class  figure  in 
popular  schools’  enrolment  deci- 
sions, often  in  ways  that  increase 
segregation,  social  divisions,  and 
school  achievement  (Vincent, 
1992;  Gordon,  1994) 

Some  researchers  have  inter- 
viewed members  of  those  fami- 
lies (in  some  locations  a majority), 
who  do  not  actively  choose  a 
school  (Clune  & Witte,  1990b; 
Bowe,  Gewirtz,  & Ball,  1994). These 
are  families  of  students  who  remain  in 
neighborhood  schools  that  accept  every- 
one. In  some  areas  the  negative  effects  on 
these  schools  are  beginning  to  show  up,  as 
motivated  and  high  achieving  students  — and  their 
vocal  families  — move  out.  On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.  researchers 
interviewed  African  American  students  who  returned  to  their 
neighborhood  school  because  they  experienced  their  school  of 
choice  as  racist,  because  they  had  few  mentors,  or  because 
they  lacked  practical  supports  such  as  transportation 
(Wells  & Crain,  1996). These  researchers  argue  that 
if  public  education  is  to  mean  anything,  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  choice  is  not  enough. 

In  spite  of  the  promise  that  market  mechanisms 
will  allow  creativity  and  diversity  in  educational 
programs,  there  is  little  evidence  that  choice  policies 
to  date  have  generated  any  substantial  innovations.  If 
anything,  research  from  England  and  Wales,  which  has 


one  of  the  most  extensive  versions  of  choice  programs,  indicates  that 
when  schools  have  to  compete  for  students,  they  tend  to  adopt  “safe,” 
conventional  and  teacher-centered  methods,  to  stay  close  to  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  and  to  tailor  teaching  closely  to  test-taking 
(Menter  et  al.,  1995;  Edwards  & Whitty,  1994;Whitty,  Edwards,  & 
Gewirtz  1993).  While  this  may  reassure  some  parent  consumers  and 
secure  good  scores  on  standardized  tests,  it  should  not  be  confused 
with  improving  the  quality  of  education.  One  U.  S.  research  team  con- 
cluded that  “there  is  strikingly  little  evidence  that  enhanced  choice 
triggers  the  kind  of  educational  improvement  on  the  supply  side  that 
its  advocates  predict  and  little  evidence  that  active  choosers  are  look- 
ing for  distinctive  educational  programs  when  they  make  their 
choices”  (Fuller  & Elmore,  1996,  p.  199). 

One  of  the  claims  of  choice  promoters  is  that  the 
market  mechanism  will  introduce  a new  (and 
better)  form  of  discipline  on  school  man- 
agers by  holding  them  accountable  to 
their  “customers.”The  work  of  man- 
aging schools  changes  in  contexts 
of  open  enrolments,  per  capita 
funding,  and  site-based  man- 
agement (Menter  et  al.,  1995; 

Bowe,  Ball  with  Gold,  1993; 

Blackmore  et  al.,  1996). 

Principals  are  increasingly 
preoccupied  with  budgets, 
image,  and  enrolments,  and 
performance  on  standardized 
tests  and  external  inspections. 

They  report  that  they  have  far 
less  time  for  curriculum  and 
teaching  matters,  while  parents  are 
busy  raising  funds  for  essential  sup- 
plies and  preoccupied  with  the  minutiae 
of  school  management.  Blackmore  (1995) 
has  shown  that  in  addition  to  these  kinds  of 
duties,  women  administrators  also  absorb  a great  deal  of 
nurturing  and  supporting  labor  in  relation  to  staff  who  must  work 
with  diminishing  resources,  and  with  families  who  can  no  longer 
obtain  services  that  their  children  need. This  type  of  emotional  labor  is 
very  time-consuming  and  draining.  A large  number  of  principals,  as 
well  as  teachers,  in  market-driven  school  environments  report  stress 
and  dissatisfaction  with  their  jobs  (Menter  et  al.,  1995). 

Parents  and  community  members  who  have  been  invited,  or 
required,  to  take  part  in  school  governance  in  competitive  envi- 
ronments report  similar  frustrations.  A group  of  English  researchers 
argue  that  the  promise  of  “active  citizenship”  through  school 
governance  is  experienced  by  many  people  as  stressful  “state  vol- 
unteerism”  (Deem,  Brehony,  & Heath,  1995).  Members  of  school 
governing  bodies  (the  English  equivalent  of  school  councils) 


reported  that  they  were  over-burdened  with  budget  matters  and 
fund  raising.  Where  schools  compete  for  enrollment,  many  parents 
work  incredibly  hard  to  enhance  their  school’s  image  and  perfor- 
mance. At  the  same  time,  they  are  meant  to  monitor  the  perfor- 
mance of  teachers  and  students,  thus  setting  up  an  adversarial  rather 
than  a collaborative  relationship.  Finally,  these  and  other  researchers 
found  that  school  governing  bodies  are  actively  recruiting  small 
business  owners,  managers,  and  professionals  — and  increasingly 
more  men  — who  are  presumed  to  possess  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required  by  more  and  more  corporate  forms  of  school  governance 
— people  who,  whatever  their  skills,  are  often  unrepresentative  of 
other  parents  and  students  in  the  community.  Other  parents,  mean- 
while, often  lack  the  time,  resources,  or  inclination  to  par- 
ticipate, especially  where  their  skills  and  resources 
do  not  match  those  sought  by  the  school. 

Conclusion 

Whatever  common  sense  might 
lead  people  to  believe,  the 
evidence  is  that  educational 
markets  do  not  lead  to  inno- 
vation or  to  better  schools. 
While  some  students  are 
fortunate  to  enter  the 
school  of  their  choice,  the 
educational  market  is  not 
an  equal  playing  field.  For 
individual  families  and 
schools  alike,  choice  is  a 
complex  process  embedded 
in  an  unequal  society  where 
people  choose  differently,  do 
not  have  the  same  opportunities 
to  choose,  and  in  the  poorest  cases, 
have  few  real  choices  at  all.  Researchers 
who  have  examined  the  effects  of  choice  in 
practice,  conclude  that  this  reform  tends  to  deep- 
en educational  inequalities,  and  to  credit  or  blame  families,  and 
especially  mothers,  with  being  personally  responsible  for  the 
“good”  or  “bad”  choices  they  make. 

The  market  does  NOT  offer  a panacea  for  problems  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  a reform  which  pretends  that  education  could  be  restruc- 
tured to  work  like  a shopping  mall,  where  the  cumulative  effects  of 
consumers’  choices  will  produce  better  and  more  diverse  products 
for  everyone.  In  practice,  the  picture  of  market  based  education  is 
very  different.  As  in  any  other  market,  there  are  few  winners  and 
many  losers.  Unless  we  want  to  reduce  democracy  to  individuals’ 
right  to  consume,  a right  that  only  a few  can  actually  exercise,  we 
ought  to  resist  market  based  schooling  and  debunk  the  grand  and 
false  pretensions  of  their  promoters.  El 


Whatever 
common  sense 
might  lead  people  to 
believe,  the  evidence  is  that 
educational  markets  do  not 
lead  to  innovation  or  to 
better  schools. 
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Note 

This  article  is  based  on  a review  of  research  on  the  effects  of  market- 
driven  school  choice  in  the  United  States  (Apple,  1996;  Cookson, 
1994;  Wells,  1993;  Fuller  & Elmore,  1996),  Britain  (Ball,  1993;  Bowe, 
Ball,  & Gold,  1993;  Deem,  Brehony,  & Heath,  1995),  New  Zealand 
(Gordon,  1995)  and  Australia  (Blackmore,  1995;  Kenway  et  al.,  1993). 
I also  draw  from  research  on  recent  education  policies  introduced  in 
Canada  (Elliott  & MacLennan,  1994;  Levin,  1997;  Dehli,  1996).  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  financial  support  of  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council,  and  the  research  of  and  discussions 
with  Anne  Bradbury,  Doreen  Fumia,  Karyn  Sandlos,  Leeno 
Karumanchery  and  Grace  Puja.  I am  also  grateful  for  comments  by 
Sandra  Acker  and  Andy  Hargreaves. 
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article  briefly  summa- 
rizes the  results  of  research  assessing 
the  effects  on  student  achievement  of 
changes  in  two  aspects  of  educational 
governance  in  Ontario.  The  first  of  these 
changes,  amalgamation  of  school  boards,  was 
a stage-setting  initiative  paving  the  way  for  a 
number  of  additional  changes  directly  included  in 
Bill  160  — one  of  changes  in  the  responsibilities  of 
trustees  and  new  mechanisms  for  funding  education,  for 
example.  The  second  change  was  the  establishment  of 
school  councils.  While  presently  defined  as  advisory  only. 
Bill  160  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  these  councils  assuming 
major  decision-making  roles  in  the  future,  possibly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  declining  powers  of  school  boards. 

Neither  school  board  amalgamation  nor  school  councils  have 
been  explicitly  advocated  by  the  government  as  powerful  instru- 
ments for  improving  student  achievement.  Amalgamation  has 
been  touted  as  a cost-saving  move  (even  though  evidence  quite 
clearly  indicates  that  large  school  boards  are  less  efficient  than 
small  boards),  and  school  councils  have  been  advocated  as  a means 
to  improve  the  public  accountability  of  schools.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  effects  on  student  achievement,  and 


that  it  is  not  highly  relevant  to  consider  what  they  might  be.  As  it 
turns  out,  both  initiatives  may  well  stand  in  the  way  of  enhancing 
such  achievement. 

School  Board  Amalgamation 

Consolidation  of  school  systems  has  been  going  on  in  North 
America  since  at  least  the  1930s  and  in  the  U.  K.  since  at  least 
1902.  According  to  one  student  of  the  process,  it  reflects  one 
of  the  most  awesome  and  least  publicized  government  changes 
to  occur...  [in  education]  during  the  twentieth  century”  (Guthrie, 
1979,  p.  17).  Until  the  introduction  of  Bill  104  this  past  year,  the 
last  major  consolidation  of  school  boards  in  Ontario  was  carried 
out  by  the  Progressive  Conservative  government  in  1965. 

With  the  passing  of  Bill  104,  the  number  of  school  boards 
in  Ontario  was  reduced  from  129  to  66  — 55  English  language 
and  11  French  language  boards.  The  median  size  of  Ontario 
school  boards,  as  a result,  increased  from  10,153  students  to 
23,610  students:  the  average  size  of  boards  more  than  doubled 
from  16,300  to  35,700  students.  Whereas  before  Bill  104,  student 
enrolment  for  two  boards  in  the  province  (Peel  and  Metro  Toronto 
RCSSB)  hovered  just  above  100,000  students,  now  added  to  this 
list  of  giants  is  the  truly  gargantuan  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
with  a student  enrolment  of  294,730! 
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One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  underlying  school-board 
consolidation  historically  has  been  improvement  of  educational 
services.  In  his  proposal  that  the  county  replace  the  township  as 
the  local  unit  of  education,  Peter  Sandiford  in  1933  argued  that 
“Education  in  Ontario  could  in  a decade  be  remade  and  revital- 
ized ....Without  this  fundamental  reorganization  everything  else 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  can  do  will  go  for  naught,  since  it 
will  be  negatived  by  a local  organization  that  is  as  much  out  of 
date  today  as  tallow  dip  or  a corduroy  road”  (quoted  in  Rideout, 
1947,  p.  93).  More  recent  versions  of  the  “improved  services” 
argument  have  pointed  to  the  potential  of  larger  school  systems 
to  attract  higher  quality  teachers,  provide  specialized  staff,  increase 
students’  curricular  options,  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional  stu- 
dents, and  offer  more  and  different  instructional  resources.  But 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  potential  results  of  consolidation 
materialize,  the  main  question  is:  Does  it  make  any  difference  to 
student  learning? 

To  answer  this  basic  question,  13  relevant  studies  of  acceptable 
quality  were  located.  These  studies,  carried  out  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  between  1974  and  1995,  examined  the  relationship 
between  board  size  and  achievement  in  math,  reading,  language, 
general  science,  biology,  and  physics.  Of  these  13  studies,  3 found 
no  relationship  (Coleman,  1986;  Manahan,  1988;  Moreau,  1987), 
whereas  10  reported  a significant  inverse  relationship  between 
achievement  and  school  board  size. 

Negative  relationships  between  size  and  achievement  were 
especially  strong  in  studies  which  took  into  account  students’ 
socio-economic  status,  and  school  board  expenditures.  Data  from 
3 of  the  1 1 studies  also  suggested  that  small  school  boards  are 
especially  beneficial  to  disadvantaged  children  (Dentler,  1994; 
Friedken  & Necochea,  1988;  Howley,  1995). The  optimum  size 
for  a school  board,  according  to  this  evidence,  is  estimated  to  be 
between  2,500  (e.g.,  Butler  & Monk,  1985)  and  3,900  students 
(Walberg  & Fowler,  1987),  extremely  small  by  Ontario  standards. 

Quite  clearly,  according  to  these  studies,  large  school  boards  are 
bad  for  kids.  Why  should  that  be  the  case?  The  13  studies  of  board 
effects  on  achievement,  along  with  several  others,  offer  three  basic 


answers.  First,  large  administrative  units  are  an  impediment  to 
organizational  learning.  Complex  bureaucratic  structures  and 
administrative  layers  make  meaningful  communication  and  control 
between  central  offices,  schools,  and  classrooms  difficult  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain.  Central  office  staff  have  more  difficulty  in 
knowing  citizen  and  parent  preferences.  And  teachers  are  less  likely 
to  be  authentically  involved  in  board-wide  decisions.  These  charac- 
teristics reduce  the  opportunities  for  large  boards  to  learn  about 
local  priorities,  to  exploit  resources  readily  available  within  the 
organization,  and  to  benefit  from  the  knowledge  of  those  directly 
involved  in  service  delivery. 

Second,  increases  in  the  administrative  complexity  of  large 
school  boards  divert  staff  energies  and  other  resources  away  from 
what  ought  to  be  their  primary  goal,  providing  direct  services  to 
students,  toward  such  goals  as  organizational  maintenance,  coordi- 
nation, politics,  and  public  relations. 

Third,  large  school  boards  are  bad  for  kids  because  they  are 
less  likely  than  small  boards  to  generate  staff  commitment  to  the 
board  itself,  to  the  board’s  mission,  and  even  to  student  learning. 
Such  lack  of  commitment  manifests  itself  in  many  ways:  increased 
numbers  of  “free  riders”  (people  who  ride  on  the  coattails  of 
others)  and  “rent  seekers”  (people  who  charge  the  organization 
for  unnecessary  services);  increased  absenteeism;  and  greater  inci- 
dence of  employees  pursuing  self  interests  (e.g.,  personal  free 
time)  over  organizational  interests  (assisting  in  the  extra  curricular 
program  of  the  school). 

School  Councils 

School  systems  in  Ontario  have  been  experimenting  voluntarily 
with  usually  weak  versions  of  school-based  management  for 
many  years.  However,  the  Ontario  government’s  Policy  Program 
Memorandum  No.  122,  requiring  the  establishment  of  advisory 
school  councils,  immediately  changed  the  rules  for  such  experi- 
mentation, setting  at  least  the  acceptable  lower  limits  for  school- 
based  management  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
requirement  that  such  advisory  councils  be  established  for  each 
school  in  a board  is  part  of  Bill  160,  along  with  the  stipulation 
that  “The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations 
respecting  advisory  councils,  including  regulations  relating  to 
their  establishment,  composition  and  functions.” 

School-based  management  (SBM)  is  a form  of  decentraliza- 
tion that  identifies  the  individual  school  as  the  primary  unit  of 
improvement  and  relies  on  redistributing  decision-making  authority 
as  the  primary  means  through  which  improvements  are  devel- 
oped and  sustained.  As  in  Ontario,  SBM  usually  includes,  as  a 
central  feature,  the  creation  of  school  councils.  This  strategy  for 
school  reform  has  spread  widely  throughout  developed  countries 
around  the  world  even  as  evidence  mounts  that  it  is  both  more 
complicated  to  implement  and,  by  itself,  less  powerful  a source 
of  school  improvement  than  its  advocates  suggest. 


SBM  usually  takes  one  of  three  forms,  although  hybrids  are 
often  apparent.  These  include  administrative  control,  profes- 
sional control,  and  community  control  SBM.  Administrative 
Control  SBM  (the  principal  decides)  is  aimed  at  increasing 
accountability  to  the  school  system  for  efficient 
expenditure  of  resources  on  the  assumption  that 
such  efficiencies  will  eventually  pay  off  for  stu- 


not  as  responsive  to  such  local  values  and  preferences  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Responsiveness  is  greatly  increased,  however,  when 
the  power  to  make  decisions  about  curriculum,  budget,  and 
personnel  is  in  the  hands  of  parents  and  other  members  of  the 
school  community.  School  councils  in  which  parent  and  other 
community  constituents  have  a majority  of  the  membership 
are  the  primary  instruments  for  the  exercise  of  such  power. 
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dents.  These  efficiencies  are  to  be  realized  by 
giving  local  school  administrators  authority  over 
such  key  decision  areas  as  budget,  personnel,  and 
curriculum.  Advocates  of  this  form  of  SBM  reason 
that  such  authority,  in  combination  with  the  incen- 
tive to  make  the  best  use  of  resources,  ought  to  get 
more  of  the  resources  of  the  school  into  the  direct  ser- 
vice of  students.  To  assist  in  accomplishing  that  objec- 
tive, the  principal  may  consult  informally  with  teachers, 
parents,  students,  or  community  representatives.  School 
councils  are  typically  established  to  advise  the  principal. 

Edmonton,  Alberta’s  school  district  provides  the  most  mature 
example  of  administrative  control  SBM  (Brown,  1990). 

The  goal  of  Professional  Control  SBM  (teachers  decide)  is 
to  make  better  use  of  teachers’  knowledge  in  such  key  decision 
areas  as  budget,  curriculum,  and  occasionally  personnel.  Basic  to 
this  form  of  SBM  is  the  assumption  that  professionals  closest  to 
the  student  have  the  most  relevant  knowledge  for  making  such 
decisions  and  that  full  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process  will  increase  their  commitment  to  implementing  what- 
ever decisions  are  made.  Allowing  teachers  greater  decision- 
making power  is  also  presumed  to  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  School  councils  associated  with  this  form  of  SBM 
typically  have  decision-making  power,  and  while  many  groups 
are  often  represented,  teachers  have  the  largest  proportion  of 
members.  The  state  of  Kentucky  mandated  this  form  of  SBM  as 
part  of  its  comprehensive  Kentucky  Education  Reform  Act  of 
1990  (Herman  & Herman,  1993). 

Increased  accountability  to  parents  and  the  community 
at  large,  along  with  “consumer  satisfaction”  are  the  central 
purposes  for  establishing  community  control  forms  of  SBM. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  official  purposes  for  school  councils 
in  Ontario,  at  present.  The  basic  assumption  giving  rise  to  this 
form  of  SBM  is  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  ought  to 
directly  reflect  the  values  and  preferences  of  parents  and  the 
local  community.  School  professionals,  it  is  claimed,  typically  are 


Of  course,  giving  community  members  only  advisory  powers, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Canada,  severely  blunts  such 
power.  New  Zealand  provides  a well  developed  example  of 
this  form  of  SBM  (Wiley,  1995). 

Between  approximately  1985  and  1995,  over  80  empirical 
studies  about  aspects  of  SBM  and  school  councils  were  reported 
in  the  English  language  educational  research  literature  (compre- 
hensive reviews  of  this  research  can  be  found  in  Leithwood  and 
Menzies  (in  press,  a,  b) . Eleven  of  these  studies,  varying  in  quality, 
reported  nine  separate  effects  on  students.  These  were  both  pos- 
itive and  neutral  or  negative  effects.  Among  the  positive  effects, 
one  study,  based  on  principals’  opinion,  reported  improved  test 
scores  and  pass  rates  (Lopez,  1992),  and  four  studies  reported 
positive  changes  in  students’  patterns  of  achievement  (Coe  et  al, 
1995;  Etheridge  & Hall,  1995;  Sikorski  et  al,  1993;  Smylie  et  al., 

1995).  One  study  reported  increases  in  student  security  at 
school  (Flinspach  et  al,  1992),  and  3 studies  reported  higher 
expectations  for  students  among  parents  and  teachers  (Flinspach 
et  al,  1992;  Odden,  1995;  Sikorski  et  al,  1993). 

Among  the  largely  neutral  effects  of  SBM,  stable  or  declining 
graduation  rates,  students  rarely  involved  in  decisions  about  their 
own  education,  unchanged  attendance  rates  and  unchanged  drop- 
out rates  were  reported  by  one  study  in  each  case  (Walberg  & 
Niemiec,  1994;  Alexander  & Keller,  1994).  Four  studies  reported 
declines  in  student  achievement  (Bryk  et  al,  1994;  Hess,  1995; 

Smylie,  1992;  Walberg  & Niemiec,  1994). 

As  this  brief  summary  of  evidence  suggests,  there  is  virtually 
no  firm,  research-based  knowledge  about  the  direct  or  indirect 
effects  of  school  councils  on  students.  All  claims  that  there  is  like- 
ly to  be  some  sort  of  pay-off  for  students  must  be  reconsidered 
given  the  lack  of  research-based  support.  There  is  an  awesome  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  this  initiative.  Unexpectedly, 
as  well,  the  evidence  reported  more  comprehensively  by  Leithwood 
and  Menzies  suggests  that  increasing  the  participation  of  teachers,  . 
as  distinct  from  parents,  in  school  decisions  is  more  likely  to  increase 
professional  accountability  to  parents  and  the  wider  community. 
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Conclusion 

Some  will  react  to  this  article  with  the  view  that  councils  and 
especially  amalgamated  boards  are  “a  done  deal.”  So  while  the 
evidence  about  their  effects  on  achievement  is  discouraging,  we 
really  need  to  be  looking  for  ways  of  making  the  best  of  these 
arrangements.  Not  so.  These  initiatives  were  created  by  politicians 
and  can  be  changed  by  politicians.  While  our  elected  officials 
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make  policies  based  on  many  different  considerations,  those  of  us 
in  the  education  profession  have  a responsibility  to  actively  oppose 
those  policies  we  have  legitimate  reasons  to  believe  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  students.  Larger  school  boards  is  unquestionably 
one  of  these  initiatives.  School  councils  are  less  of  a threat,  but  we 
should  not  underestimate  their  “opportunity  costs”  — the  time 
that  could  be  spent  productively  in  other  ways.  El 

Notes 

Each  of  these  studies  used  large  sample  sizes,  controlled  for  vari- 
ables that  interact  with  size  and  achievement,  and  employed 
sophisticated  data  analysis  methods. 

1.  These  were  studies  by  Walberg  & Fowler  (1987),  Dawson  & 
Dancey  (1974),  Howley  (1995),  Walberg  & Walberg  (1994), 

Dender  (1994),  Friedken  & Necochea  (1998),  Butler  & Monk 
(1985),  Bidwell  & Kasarda  (1995), Turner  et  al  (1986). 

2.  See  especially  Walberg  & Walberg  (1994). 
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Ontario’s  teachers  have  recently  lost  significant  ground  in 

terms  of  their  formal  participation  in  educational  decision 
making.  With  Bill  160,  teachers’  federations  have  lost  the 
right  to  negotiate  a range  of  teachers’  working  conditions  as  the 
province  assumes  increased  regulatory  responsibility  over  issues 
such  as  class  size  and  preparation  and  professional  development 
time.  When  there  are  contractual  disputes,  teachers  will  no  longer 
have  recourse  to  fact-finding,  voluntary  arbitration,  and  final  offer 
selection.  The  preconditions  for  strikes  and  lockouts  have  changed. 
Principals  and  vice-principals  no  longer  have  a right  to  represen- 
tation by  the  teachers’  federations.  And  Bill  160  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  provincial  legislation  that  limits  teacher  federations’ 
authority:  Ontario’s  new  College  of  Teachers,  established  in  1996 
(touted  as  “teachers’  real  professional  organization,”  in  the  College’s 
early  promotional  materials)  has  assumed  federations’  longstanding 
responsibility  for  hearing  charges  against  and  disciplining  teachers. 

These  developments  are  consistent  with  trends  across  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  British  Columbia,  for  example,  has 
recently  instituted  province- wide  bargaining  and  B.C.  teachers’ 
right  to  strike  is  currently  under  challenge.  In  New  Zealand  and 
the  U.K.,  teachers’  unions  no  longer  have  legal  authority  to  nego- 
tiate for  teachers  (though  they  have  continued  to  exist  as  volun- 
tary organizations  and,  in  the  vacuum  left  in  New  Zealand,  have 
been  recognized  as  teachers’  collective  bargaining  agents).  In  the 
U.S.,  teachers’  unions  have  faced  several  decades  of  criticism  for 
the  “failure”  of  America’s  schools;  while  their  formal  authority  has 
not  yet  been  threatened,  they  are  working  hard  to  establish  a 
more  enduring  legitimacy  (Bascia,  1998). 

Teachers’  organizations’  vulnerability  to  criticism  and  the 
restriction  of  their  authority  have  their  basis  in  history  and  law. 
Teachers  first  organized  about  a century  ago  when  the  emerging 
school  systems  began  regulating  teaching  in  new  ways  (Gitlin, 
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1996;  Smaller,  1991).  The  new  order  of  administrators  believed 
teachers  were  unprofessional  by  definition  but  might  compensate 
for  this  lack  through  comphance  to  regulation  (Murray,  1992). 
Given  their  previous  lack  of  organization,  unionism  may  have 
been  the  only  option  available  to  teachers  (Larson,  1977).  A half 
century  later  the  Ontario  Education  Act  enabled  federations  to 
negotiate  over  issues  of  teachers’  salaries,  material  benefits,  and 
working  conditions  but  mandated  that,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance of  educational  policy,  they  could  only  serve  in  an  “advisory” 
capacity  to  the  government. 

The  Critics 

Many  research  reports  have  accused  teachers’  federations  and 
collective  bargaining  processes  of  obstructing  good  educational 
practice:  of  making  the  educational  system  more  cumbersome  and 
bureaucratic  (McDonnell  & Pascal,  1988),  of  deprofessionalizing 
teaching  by  routinizing  and  regulating  it  through  increasingly  rigid 
contracts  (Mitchell  & Kerchner,  1983),  by  regularly  opposing 
reform  proposals  (Carlson,  1992),  and  by  driving  up  educational 
costs  (Lawton,  Ryall,  & Menzies,  1996).  Critics  have  asked  how 
teachers’  organizations  could  simultaneously  defend  teachers  and 
uphold  standards  of  practice.  Teachers’  organizations  are  often  seen 
as  undermining  public  support  for  education.  Media  coverage  of 
teacher  unions  tends  to  emphasize  chanting  teachers  and  tough- 
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talking  union  leaders;  government  officials  tend  to  see  them  as 
“a  problem  to  be  fixed”  (Bradley,  1996);  and  teachers  themselves 
are  mixed  in  their  reviews,  depending  on  whether  their  particular 
organization  has  been  able  to  accurately  identify  their  needs  and 
successfully  negotiate  on  their  behalf  (Bascia,  1994). 

For  there  is  some  truth  to  many  of  these  charges.  The  roles 
federations  play  in  representing  teachers  and  helping  set  edu- 
cational policy  at  the  local  and  provincial  levels  are  cumbersome 
and  imperfect,  their  purview  to  influence  or  set  educational  pohcy 
is  limited,  and  their  positions  on  various  issues  are  more  often  reactive 
than  proactive.  But  teachers  have  found  the  kind  of  occupational 
vigilance  provided  by  federations  through  contract  negotiation 
and  grievance  handling  extremely  important:  even  teachers  highly 
critical  of  unionism  believe  that  if  they  did  not  exist  they  would 
have  to  be  invented  (Bascia,  1994).  Further  restricting  federations’ 
involvement  in  educational  affairs  will  not  improve  the  quality 
of  education.  Instead,  such  moves  are  likely  to  undermine  both 
the  quality  and  attractiveness  of  teaching,  rigidifying  the  rules  that 
shape  the  conditions  of  teaching  and  decreasing  educators’  oppor- 
tunities, both  individually  and  collectively,  to  provide  effective 
programs  for  students. 

The  Broader  Agenda 

As  Andy  Hargreaves  suggests  in  his  article  in  this  issue,  there  is  a 
great  disparity  between  the  narrow,  technical  view  of  teaching 
embedded  in  the  provisions  of  Bill  160  and  the  incredible  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  energy  demands  required  of  teachers  every 
day.  Shifting  who  makes  decisions  about  many  of  the  seemingly 
mundane  details  that  shape  conditions  of  teachers’  work  (for 
example,  class  size;  the  number  of  different  courses  taught  in  any 
school  year;  obligations  outside  of  official  classroom  teaching  time 
such  as  yard  and  lunchroom  duty;  and  time  and  resources  for 
planning,  preparation,  and  professional  development)  from  the 
local  to  the  provincial  level  is  likely  to  increase,  not  decrease,  the 
rigidity  of  the  educational  system  and  to  further  deprofessionalize 
teaching,  rather  than  enhancing  teachers’  skills,  commitment  level, 
and  ability  to  work  effectively.  The  regulations  that  govern  teach- 
ers’ work  are  less,  not  more,  likely  to  “fit”  the  conditions  of 
particular  students,  classrooms,  and  communities  when  they  are 
determined  by  people  who  lack  knowledge  of  and  commitment 
to  those  people  and  places.  Educational  policy  implementation 
research  over  the  past  couple  of  decades  has  been  consistent  in 
its  conclusion  that  “one-size-fits-all”  educational  policies  do  not 
result  in  uniformly  good  educational  experiences  (Fuhrman, 
Clune,  & Elmore,  1988).  Regulation  by  remote  control  tends 
to  result  in  conditions  that  may  be  useful  and  effective  in  some 
situations  and  wasteful  and  obstructive  in  others  (Bascia,  1994). 

With  Ontario’s  reduction  in  educational  funding  in  recent 
years  and  the  loss  of  many  non-classroom  positions  (board-  and 
school-level  resource  staff,  consultants,  and  so  forth),  the  decision 


to  enter  or  remain  in  teaching  has  come  to  mean,  increasingly, 
that  teachers  must  be  content  with  a “flat,”  career-long  pattern  of 
classroom  teaching.  By  revoking  administrators’  rights  to  federa- 
tion representation  and  job  security,  Bill  160  continues  this  trend 
of  narrowing  educators’  professional  options  by  raising  the  risks 
for  school  administrative  jobs.  Not  only  does  this  make  teaching  a 
less  attractive  occupational  possibility  for  some  individuals;  it  also 
means  that  there  will  be  fewer  people  with  the  necessary  basis  of 
professional  experiences  to  maintain  and  improve  the  educational 
system.  In  short,  as  teaching  is  ever  more  narrowly  defined  as 
what  happens  within  the  four  enclosed  walls  of  a classroom,  and 
policy  making  authority  rests  more  exclusively  with  the  provin- 
cial government,  the  educational  system  loses  its  capacity  to  learn, 
to  coordinate,  and  to  develop  appropriately  at  all  levels. 

With  federations’  involvement  in  educational  decision  making 
so  flawed  in  the  best  of  times  and  so  sharply  diminished  now,  it 
might  seem  logical  to  conclude  that,  other  than  complain  or 
protest,  there  is  nothing  educators  can  do.  But  teachers  need 
organizations  of  their  own  more  than  ever  at  times  like  these. 
Encountering  similar  challenges,  teachers’  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world  are  working  to  transform  and 
renew  themselves  by  articulating  more  proactive  and  grounded 
visions  for  education,  identifying  specific  initiatives  that  provide  a 
variety  of  crucial  programs  and  services  for  teachers  and  schools, 
providing  teachers  with  both  real  leverage  and  symbolic  legitimacy 
for  fuller  participation  in  the  educational  system  and  amassing 
more  widespread  support  for  public  education. 

Articulating  visions  of  good  educational  practice  may  be  chal- 
lenging for  organizations  that  historically  have  had  to  put  a lot  of 
energy  into  responding  to  the  policy  directives  of  others,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a position  of  strength  and  stability.  Federations 
must  demonstrate  their  interest  in  high  quality  student  learning 
and  educational  programs  and  describe  how  the  quality  of  school 
programs  and  student  learning  are  shaped  by  their  longstanding 
interests  in  advocating  for  the  quality  of  teaching  conditions 
(Talbert  & McLaughlin,  1994). 

Supporting  Educational  Improvement 

Taking  this  broader  agenda  seriously  means  initiating  or  par- 
ticipating in  developing  new  programs,  structures,  rules,  and 
behaviors  that  consistently  and  comprehensively  demonstrate 
federations’  commitment  to  educational  quality.  Examples  of 
such  initiatives  abound: 

• In  Australia,  the  national  teachers’  union  initiated  a National 
Schools  Network  that  linked  and  supported  the  efforts  of  200 
schools  committed  to  improving  teaching  and  learning;  the 
NSN  was  also  a clearinghouse  of  school  reform  knowledge  and 
supported  schools  with  information,  professional  development, 
electronic  networking,  and  research. 

• In  the  U.  S.,  the  National  Education  Association’s  Mastery  in 
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Learning  project  is  a similar  initiative.  Several  hundred  local  U.  S. 
teachers’  unions  provide  a variety  of  supports  to  encourage 
schools  to  develop  better  educational  experiences  for  children 
(Bascia,  1998). 

• In  the  U.  K.  and  the  U.S.,  teachers’  organizations  take  the  lead 
in  identifying  standards  of  practice.  In  the  U.K.,  the  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Lecturers  has  established  a General  Teaching  Council 
and  both  national  teachers’  unions  in  the  U.S.  participate  in  the 
National  Board  of  Professional  Teaching  Standards. 

• The  Educational  Network  of  Ontario  was  set  up  by  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  to  improve  the  substance  and  delivery  of 
teachers’  professional  learning.  The  Network  provides  topically- 
focused  computer  conferences  so  that  educators  across  the 
province  can  work  together,  seek  advice  and  information,  and 
share  resources  (Bascia  & Shaw,  1993). 

Teachers’  unions  in  the  U.S.  have  been  quite  active  along  the 
entire  continuum  of  teacher  development,  ranging  from  helping 
establish  new  initial  teacher  training  programs  to  setting  up 
school-based,  teacher-driven  professional  learning  practices  to 
instituting  peer  review  procedures,  where  cadres  of  “consulting 
teachers”  assume  responsibility  for  working  with  new  teachers 
as  well  as  veteran  teachers  experiencing  classroom  difficulties.  In 
these  cases,  consulting  teachers  are  responsible  for  recommending 
retention  or  dismissal,  the  teachers’  union  accepts  their  professional 
judgment  rather  than  automatically  defending  dismissed  teachers, 
and  teachers  are  more  prepared  to  meet  and  skilled  at  meeting 
student  needs.  In  challenging  urban  school  districts,  such  pro- 
grams have  reduced  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  who  leave 
teaching  from  50  to  15  percent,  and  teachers  and  administrators 
overwhelmingly  support  the  program  because  they  can  see  how 
it  improves  the  quality  of  teaching  and  student  learning  (Chase, 
1997).  In  many  of  these  instances,  teachers’  federations  have 
worked  with  other  professional  organizations,  school  district 
personnel,  faculties  of  education,  philanthropic  foundations, 
parent  and  community  groups,  business  councils,  and  others  to 
both  increase  their  resource  capacity  and  provide  a more  endur- 
ing and  persuasive  basis  for  their  work  (Bascia,  1994,  1998).  Such 
initiatives  have  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  crucial  supports  for 
teachers  and  demonstrating  the  commitment  of  teachers’  federa- 
tions to  the  quality  of  education. 

Federations  can  support  teachers  in  more  informal  ways  as 
well.  For  many  years,  they  have  provided  organizational  resources 
and  support  for  teacher-initiated  workshops,  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects,  and  community  outreach  activities  (Bascia,  1997) 
and,  especially  as  other  venues  for  such  activities  become  less  and 
less  available,  federations  can  and  should  not  only  expand  the 
number  and  range  of  possible  teacher-initiated  projects  they  sup- 
port but  also  work  to  raise  teachers’  awareness  of  these  opportu- 
nities. Federations  must  dispel  teachers’  common  belief  that  the 
federation  is  only  the  purview  of  a few  educators  with  a particu- 


lar agenda  or  orientation.  In  terms  of  real  and  symbolic  access, 
federations  must  be  more  available  to  a wider  range  and  larger 
number  of  teachers. 

Ontario’s  teacher  federations  were  recently  successful  in  artic- 
ulating a perspective  on  the  consequences  of  Bill  160  that  proved 
persuasive  with  the  public  and  provided  an  alternative  perspective 
to  the  provincial  government’s  claims.  Teachers’  federations  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  the  U.S.  have  all  established 
initiatives  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  public  educa- 
tion and  mobilize  support.  Articulating  not  only  a commitment 
to  quality  education  but  a grounded  understanding  of  how  quali- 
ty education  can  be  achieved  is  important.  Reaching  out  to  oth- 
ers who  also  have  interests  and  expertise  in  education  — parents, 
academics,  community  groups,  and  other  organizations  — is  also 
crucial.  These  efforts  not  only  have  the  potential  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  legislative  system  to  improve  federations’  legal  stature  in  the 
educational  system  over  the  medium  and  long  run,  at  least  as 
importantly,  they  provide  necessary  supports  for  educational 
improvement.  In  sum,  federations  can  and  must  look  beyond  their 
own  survival  to  consider  what  they  must  do  to  ensure  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  learning.  El 
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Strategies  for  Taking  Charge  in  the  Principalship  (2nd  Edition) 

By  Michael  Fullan 

The  role  of  the  school  principal  has  never  been  perceived  to  be  an  easy  one.  Today,  it  is  continually 
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Gender  and  Schooling 

How  do  you  work  with  boys  and  young  men  to  end  sex-role 
stereotyping?  How  do  you  stop  sexual  harassment  in  your 
school?  How  do  you  involve  all  girls  in  phys.ed  programs? 

How  do  you  encourage  girls  and  young  women  to  study  — and 
teach  — the  physical  sciences?  How  does  gender  equity  relate 
to  other  kinds  of  equity  issues  in  your  classroom?  This  72-page 
Orbit  issue  is  jam-packed  with  strategies,  resources,  and  best 
practices  in  gender  equitable  education. 

Accountability  and  Improvement  in  Schools 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a weak 
and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  YOU  will 
find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  performance  data 
to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile  of  YOUR  school. 

School  Councils 

Benefit  from  the  insights  of  principals,  parents,  students,  and 
administrators  who  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  this 
significant  new  policy.  The  issue  includes  highlights  from  the 
experiences  of  four  Ontario  schools  PLUS  practical  strategies 
that  you  can  start  using  today,  such  as:  building  community 
involvement;  extending  outreach  to  diverse  community  groups; 
and  designing  training  for  school  council  members. 


Secondary  School  Change 

Learn  about  grass-roots  initiatives  you  can  use  to  raise  stan- 
dards and  introduce  greater  accountability,  reduce  drop-out 
rates,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work.  Transform 
the  climate  of  YOUR  school  to  one  that  is  more  collaborative, 
open,  and  responsive  to  students,  staff,  and  community.  Ten 
school  stories  included  PLUS  interviews,  research,  and  analysis. 

Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends 
the  reading  wars,  but  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their 
early  years,  and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary 
school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 


Complete  and  mail  your  payment  today  to 

ORBIT,  2903  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ont.,  M1M  1N6 

For  more  information:  Tel.  (416)  267-2185  Fax  (416)  265-7786 


Orbit  Bulk  Order  Rates,  15  copies  or  more,  $6.00  ea.! 

(Price  includes  GST,  shipping  and  handling) 

Yes,  send  me  □ Elementary 

1.  copies  of  Gender  □ Secondary 

2.  copies  of  School  Councils  CJ  Other 

3.  copies  of  Secondary  School  Change 

4.  copies  of  Accountability  and  Improvement 

5.  copies  of  Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Payment  must  accompany  your  order 


Name: i| 

School/Organization: 

Address: 

City: Prov.: Postal  Code: 

Tel.: Fax: 


E-Mail: 


